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“I SAVED SIX ORDERS and 






MADE $90 in ONE DAY... 


"VE only been selling about a year. 
When I broke in, though I real- 
ized that trained salesmen are the 
highest paid men in the world, I ex- 
pected the going to be hard at first. 
It was—a lot harder than I’d 
expected, even. At the end of six 
months I was commencing to get dis- 
couraged. I certainly hadn’t made a 
flop of it—but I wasn’t getting the 
results I should have had. 

Naturally, seeing other fellows 
who started right with me go right 
ahead, I realized something was 
wrong. A particularly disheartening 
thing was the fact that at times I’d 
be right on the point of closing a 
good-sized order—and, all of a sud- 
den, it would go “flop.” In fact, it 
kept happening all the time. I was 
doing something, I knew, that was 
killing those sales. 

Finally, I decided that I had to do some- 
thing. I had been hearing a lot about 
National Salesmen’s Training Association. 
But I'd never investigated them. Then, one 
day, I read one of their announcements. I 
was amazed to find how comprehensively 
they covered the training of salesmen. 
Furthermore, they announced that they 
were sending a most unusual volume, “‘The 
Key to Master Salesmanship,”’ to ambitious 
men who asked for it-—not only experienced 
salesmen, but men who had never sold, but 
wanted a chance in this highly paid field. 

Naturally, I wrote for it-—it seemed to 
me that here was the certain solution to 
the errors I had been making. Imagine my 
surprise—and interest-—when there arrived, 
not only one book, but two. To this day I 
can’t decide which of those books helped 
me most. The little book which I had not 
been expecting was just what I needed at 
the time. It was written for men just like 
me-—men who had been plugging along in 
salesmanship—never successful, never so 
hopeless that they quit selling. And while 
“The Key to Master Salesmanship”’ gave 
me an insight into the real secrets of sales- 





A NEW and FINER EDITION 


Thousands who read the original edition of ‘The 
Key to Master Salesmanship” are men who today 
are among the leaders of successful selling. Today 
in addition to “Mistakes 
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manship, the other book, ‘“‘Mistakes Com- 
monly Made in Selling,’’ was the one I 
could first get practical use from. 

Right in the first few pages I saw some 
examples quoted. They were things I had 
been doing every day. I’d never dreamed 
they were dangerous errors. The more I 
thought about them, the more clear it be- 
came though, why I was having such 
difficulty with my closes. I thought to 
myself: “By golly, that’s why Barnes 
decided to put off buying, this very after- 
noon!”’ I kept on thinking of men whose 
orders I had lost through just that very 
mistake. There were six of them. 

The next morning I sallied out bright and 
early to see if I couldn't save those sales, 
using the tips given me. Before noon I had 
put the practical suggestions of that little 
book to work-——and sure enough, in every 
case, I made the sale which I had thought 
was gone glimmering. Six sales saved—at 
$15 commission apiece, that was $90 made, 
by one morning’s work, plus the advice of a 
little book that cost me nothing! 

Of course, that set me to thinking. If that 
one piece of knowledge could make me $90, 
how much would I make out of having all 





the knowledge which the National Sales- 
men’s Training Association could give me? 
It didn’t take long to figure that one out, 
either! I was enrolled for the full training 
that same night; and the next two weeks 
saw my sales record soar. Not a minute of 
time lost—I studied just in spare hours, but 
I learned things in those spare hours that 
I’d never have picked up just by my own 
experience. 

Today, I find amazing increase in the 
volume of my sales now over what they 
were a year ago. Then I was selling only 
about 40% of my quota—this month, with 
a quota twice as high as it used to be, I’m 
50% over. And you know what quantity 
production means when the bonus checks 
roll around. 

Today, any man who wants to see how to 


end some of his biggest sales weaknesses can 
learn from this book some of the most fre- 
quent mistakes which spoil sales, and get 
practical suggestions how to end them. Not 
a penny of obligation—‘‘Mistakes Com- 
monly Made in Selling’”’ is now FREE to 
any ambitious man. At the same time we 
will send you, also free, the new and finer 
edition of “‘The Key to Master Salesman- 
ship,’’ which since its publication has been 
read by many men who have got into the 
biggest pay class of salesmanship. Write for 
both these valuable volumes now—the cou- 
pon will bring them by return mail. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. E-1114, 21 W. Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. E-1114, 21 W. Elm St., Chicago, II. 


Without obligation to me, please send 
me “Mistakes Commonly Made in Selling,” 
as well as ““The Key to Master Salesman 
ship,” and full details of your various service 


features, including your Free Employment 
Service. 
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Top: In celebration of the George Washington Bicenten- : 
nial, the Kiwanis Club of St. Petersburg, Florida, set out : 
royal palms, which concluded the planting by that club of : 
twenty-three city blocks of the many beautiful and varied 
tropical trees which grow in that section of the country. ; 
This work was begun two years ago by the committee on 
Public Affairs in connection with the St. Petersburg club's 
beautification program. Center: Celebrating the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington, the 
Mineral Wells, Texas, Kiwanis club planted trees on the 
grounds of a local school. Below: Montavilla-Portland, Ore- ; 
gon Kiwanians planted a Scarlet Hawthorne tree on school ; 
grounds on Washington's birthday. Secretary Charles T. j 
Hurd, who is holding the shovel, delivered the address. : 
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Monetary Stabilization in the Light 
of Recent Events 


BY R. E. FLANDERS 


Vice-President, American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


WO recent events give added point 

to our search for the causes of indus- 

trial instability. These events are 
the publication of Mr. Swope’s plan for 
the stabilization of employment, and the 
report of the Economic Committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. It 
is not my intention to describe these docu- 
ments. The details are available in the 
files of the daily press, and they have been 
summarized and criticized in editorials 
and special articles in financial and other 
journals. 

Both projects are remarkable in their 
breadth of view and in their assumption 
of social responsibilities which would 
have been indignantly refused a decade 
ago. They stand in this respect as veri- 
table mile-stones in world history. The 
viewpoints which they express, while ad- 
vanced beyond our present practice, are 
in line with our developing ideals. And 
yet, only a short generation ago, they 
would have been received with blank in- 
credulity. 

For their spirit and their courage we all 
are bound to offer high praise. But a 
critical consideration of their proposals 
must lead us to serious doubts; and these 
doubts, in my mind at least, arise from 
the same cause in both instances. Both 
Mr. Swope and the Chamber of Com- 





HE author is a manufacturer of ma- 

chine tools in Springfield, Vermont. 
In this article he discusses the gold stand- 
ard. He looks to the solution of the pres- 
ent gold monetary problems so far as 
they can be solved through the agency of 
monetary stabilization. 








merce Committee have put themselves in 
the position of promising, not definitely, 
but tacitly or by inference, that if society 
and the government will grant them cer- 
tain added powers, they will undertake to 
stabilize employment and greatly mitigate 
the fluctuations of business. 

Personally I believe that they can do 
nothing of the sort—that the primary 








Mr. Flanders considers the causes 
of our present economic distress to 
be the effect of a typical cyclic de- 
pression imposed upon a _ typical 
post-war deflation aggravated by a 
unique agricultural crisis. He holds 
that when the price level of com- 
modities rises, the rate of invest- 
ment will exceed the rate of saving 
and business will improve, but that 
price levels cannot be arbitrarily 
raised. Some economists hold that 
the value of money can be manip- 
ulated, while bankers and finan- 
ciers are skeptical. 


causes of business instability lie in the 
fields of money and credit and the dis- 
tribution of wealth; and until these mat- 
ters are taken care of by appropriate 
action on the part of governments and 
central banking systems, the handling of 
those details which lie within the control 
of industry will be ineffective and dis- 
appointing. Industry cannot afford to take 
a false position in this matter for it can- 
not “deliver the goods.” Failure to deliver 
in the face of an implied promise and gen- 
eral public expectation will be nothing 
short of disastrous. 

Let me take a little time to describe 
what I consider to be the nature and the 
causes of our present distress. I conceive 
its severity to be due to a concurrence of 
three phenomena. It is a typical cyclic 
depression, imposed upon a typical post- 
war deflation, aggravated by a unique 
agricultural crisis. 

We will dispose of the last element 
briefly. A part of the distress of staple 
agriculture is due to post-war deflation, 
which has always borne down first and 
most heavily on the unprotected farmer. 
Bat to this normal calamity has been 
added an abnormal increase in world 
productive capacity, particularly in the 
important staples of wheat and cotton. 
The added capacity is in part due to new 
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productive areas and in part to new ma- 
chinery and methods of cultivation. As 
an aggravation there has supervened a 
lessened censumption per capita due in 
most cases to causes which are not easily 
affected by lowering the price. 

The post-war deflation is a recurring 
historical phenomenon which is not diff- 
cult of comprehension in its broad as- 
pects, 

Since the beginning of the industrial 
revolution and the ensuing world-wide 
extent of commerce, we have had three 
periods of world-warfare. There were the 
Napoleonic wars, ending in 1814, the 
mid-century disturbances in Europe and 
America culminating in our Civil War, 
and the recent World War. In all three 
cases the wars were financed in part by 
inflation. There seems to be no other 
way to provide for a major conflict. But 
inflation brings its inevitable reaction in 
severe deflation, and in this circumstance, 
if we examine it carefully and clearly, we 
will find a source of long, drawn-out 
misery and disaster which must be reck- 
oned among the major counts in the in- 
dictment against these recurring calami- 
ties of international anarchy. 

The period from 1814 to 1849 was one 
of falling price levels, amounting to over 
60 per cent. It has been stated that every 
life insurance company in the country, 
with one exception, either failed or 
changed the nature of its business during 
that period. The decline was arrested by 
the discovery of gold in California. The 
general price level rose rapidly and, aided 
by the Civil War inflation, reached a new 
high in 1865. 

From 1865 to 1896 was another long 
period of deflation or price decline, filled 
with business failures, labor troubles, and 
agricultural distress, but masked in part 
in this country by the rapid development 
of virginal resources of land, forest and 
mine. However, forty-six life insurance 
companies in New York City went out of 
business in ten years, and during the same 
period, 25 per cent of the savings banks 
of New York State failed. This period 
culminated in the panic of 1893. Defla- 
tion was arrested in 1896 by the new sup- 
ply of gold resulting from the invention 
of the cyanide process, and by the succes- 
sive opening up of new mining areas in 
Alaska, Australia and South Africa. 

Our own history of war inflation and 
deflation is fresh in our minds. History 
is again repeating itself. The swing of 
the price level, with the minor variations 
of the business cycles temporarily affect- 
ing its movement, has seemed to be 
headed irrevocably downward, threaten- 
ing to go as far below any reasonable or 
normal level.as it was raised above it dur- 
ing the period of war financing. Past de- 
clines have been arrested by new gold 
Are there any such in sight 
now’ In any event, is a continued de- 
cline inescapable? 

Last to be considered is the typical 


supplies. 








“The most hopeful means of 
stabilization seem to lie in the 
manipulation of currency and credit 
by the rediscount rate and in part 
by a more economical and effective 
use of the world’s gold. Stabilizing 
the value of money will eliminate 
excessive speculation, bring about a 
sustained confidence in investment 
and thereby assist the balancing 
of purchasing power with produc- 
tion, remove injustices between 
debtors and creditors, and tend gen- 
erally to the maintenance of that 
psychological balance upon which 
business prosperity is based.” 








business cycle. What are its causes? To 
name but a few, it has been credited to 
overproduction by industry, reckless 
spending by wage earners, installment 
buying, technological unemployment, 
stock market speculation, inefficient dis- 
tribution and many other causes. Some 
of these are more or less convincing ex- 
planations of certain elements of the 
cycle, but none of them holds good for 
any large percentage of the total experi- 
enced phenomena. 

There is, however, one explanation to 
be found which does appear to offer 
enough of the needed corroboration to 
warrant its being taken seriously. The 
ideas involved are comparatively simple 
and can be set forth in a very few minutes 
to anyone familiar with general business 
procedure. 

In its complete form it cannot be 
credited to any one man. The idea starts 
with the orthodox economic theory that 
production automatically generates the 
consuming power required to absorb the 
goods produced. This may be explained 
as follows: 

Suppose that a firm is steadily produc- 
ing and selling one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of useful products per 
month. Suppose further that neither the 
company, its employees, its sources of 
supply, its customers, or the world at 
large is saving anything—or losing any- 
thing for that matter. Let it be considered 
that every individual and group is spend- 
ing money exactly as fast as it is received. 
Under these purely theoretical conditions 
the hundred thousand dollars which the 
firm receives for its January output will 
be completely expended in February for 
materials, wages, salaries, dividends, de- 
preciation and replacement, taxes, insur- 
ance, and other services. 

Since all the individuals and firms to 
which this sum is paid are likewise spend- 
ing all they receive, the entire amount of 
the sales is added to the general purchas- 
ing power of the community, and this 
amount each month is just what is re- 
quired to purchase that month’s output. 
The fact that the money paid by the firm 
does not go into the hands of the identical 
individuals who purchase its goods, makes 
no difference at all. Its expenditures, 
with those of all other producers, go into 
the general fund of purchasing power, 
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and are exactly enough to purchase what 
all manufacturers together have made. 
Under these theoretical conditions pro- 
duction does generate its own purchasing 
power. 

But these conditions never obtain, ex- 
cept as averages, occasionally and momen- 
tarily. Nor ought they to obtain. Under 
any conditions possible in the immediate 
future it is the duty of the individual and 
of the organization to lay by a reasonable 
amount in savings; and this necessary act 
at once, and for a time at least, withdraws 
money from purchasing power, and so 
contracts the market for our manufac- 
tured products. Hence, underconsump- 
tion or overproduction, whichever you 
wish to call it; and hence, the “Paradox 
of Thrift”—that saving may be individ- 
ually necessary but socially harmful. 
This is the theory which has been so we! 
developed by Messrs. Foster and Catch- 
ings. 

The remedy proposed by these authors 
is the generation of new money by bank- 
ing and governmental auspices to re- 
place that withdrawn in savings. The 
remedial action may be effected by a 
change of the rediscount rate, or by 
open market operations of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, or by bond issues for pub- 
lic works by local, state and national 
governments. All of these actions effect 
an actual increase in our supply of money 
and credit in ways which it is not possible 
to describe here. This recognizes, as the 
classical theory does not, the actual elas- 
ticity of our medium of exchange. The 
public works proposal also would furnish 
wages directly to the unemployed. 

Another authority—The English econ- 
omist, J. M. Keynes—has carried the 
analysis to a further refinement. It may 
be put in two statements. His first and 
simplest is that investment should equal 
savings. This he elaborates into a second, 
that when the rate of investment exceeds 
the rate of saving, we have prosperity and 
rising prices; and when the rate of saving 
exceeds the rate of investment we have 
business recession and falling prices. 

The first statement is clear on the face 
of it, in view of our analysis of the Foster 
and Catchings presentation, and goes far 
to resolve the paradox. For it is clear 
that savings are not ordinarily put in the 
stocking or under the mattress, but are 
deposited in banks or with insurance com- 
panies; and from such repositories they 
ordinarily find their way by various 
routes to the investment market. By “in- 
vestment” in the sense we are using the 
term, is meant new investment—not the 
purchase of old securities which someone 
else has sold, but the actual issue and sale 
of new securities for new development, or 
some other type of actual expenditure fer 
increased capital goods, like buying ma- 
chines, erecting bridges and buildings, 
road making, etc. 

When in this sense, therefore, “invest- 
ment equals savings,” savings are not 
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withdrawn from purchasing power and 
the Foster and Catchings paradox is re- 
solved. 

The second and more extended of 
Keynes’ propositions is not so clearly self- 
evident. As a statement of fact it seems 
highly probable. Savings have been 
rapidly accumulating in this country, not 
in banks and insurance companies alone, 
but as actual hoarding of currency. New 
investment is shamefully meagre; and the 
price level has been lowering. But which 
is cause and which is effect? Or can per- 
haps any one of the three elements be 
used as an efficient cause at the appro- 
priate time to affect the other two? 

One thing is sure, and that is that the 
variation in price level tends to exagger- 
ate and extend either a boom or a de- 
pression—but particularly the latter; for 
there is no incentive to investment in a 
falling price level. Perhaps things will 
be cheaper six months from now. Thus 
investment holds off, savings accumulate, 
and prices sag still further. 

But it seems to me that there is another 
aspect of the that 
must equal savings” which its proponen 
has failed to consider. Why is it not 
equally true to reverse the statement and 
say that not the 
possibilities of profitable investment? As 
a historical fact, did not immense masses 


dictum “investment 


savings must exceed 


of savings, individual and corporate, ac- 
cumulate during the recent boom, circu- 
late feverishly and uselessly in the New 
York call money market, and find them- 
selves left the consequent 
unbalance between production and pur- 
It was primarily with- 


homeless in 


chasing power? 
drawn from purchasing power by the 
hope of speculative profits: but could any 
useful employment for this whole mass 
have been found in the domestic invest- 
ment field without a corresponding ex- 
pansion of purchasing power? Was it 
not this lack of possible use which fated 
the catastrophe? 

We may see at this point that the 
American theory of the necessity of high 
wages to maintain prosperity still holds 
For dividends, speculative profits 
and other large scale financial returns go, 
on the whole, into the hands of those who 
can spend enjoyably only a portion of 
them. They must invest the remainder. 
And wages and ordinary salaries go, for 
the most part, into the hands of those 
whose needs are so insistent that they 
must spend most of them and can save 
but little. 

The amount of money which was 
not expended, but was saved, in the sum- 
mer of 1929 was tremendous; and most 
of it was not invested in the sense of 
being used to purchase capital goods. It 
whirled uselessly in stock speculation, or 
with equal uselessness (so far as industry 
is concerned) in the call money market. 

We cannot of course say that if this 
useless money had been paid in wages it 
would all have been used to buy goods; 


good. 


but at least a much larger part of it would 
have, and that would have been better for 
business than using it as was done. 

In these few paragraphs there has been 
sketched the outlines of a theory that is 
self-consistent, and agrees with the facts 
that we have experienced. It seems to 
have in it elements of common sense. Let 
us express our estimate of its value in 
that mild form, realizing that most of us 
are not specialized economists, and might 
find it difficult to uphold the idea in all 
its details in the face of expert criticism. 

There is one piece of supporting evi- 
dence which has been brought forward by 
Dr. Virgil Jordan, economist of “The 
Business Week.” In the winter of 1931 
he calculated that the amount of unem- 
ployment existing at that time could 
roughly be accounted for by the drop in 
the production of capital goods (machin- 
ery, buildings, bridges, engineering con- 
struction, etc.), and by the diminished 
purchases of consumer by the 
workers dependent on the capital indus- 
In other words, this evidence tends 


goods 


tries. 
to show that the recession was due pri- 
marily to a decrease in new investment or 
purchase of capital goods. These unin- 
vested savings have been piling up ever 
since at one end of the process, though 
subject to diminution through attrition 
and the necessity for transforming into 
consumption at the other. 

If these explanations are valid, our 
chief interest in them lies in the possi- 
bilities they open up as to measures of 
control. 
for instance, measures which shall keep 
the increase of wages in step with the in- 
crease in profits as business improves. 


Some of them are obvious, as, 


Other possibilities, which we will not dis- 
cuss in detail, relate to governmental polli- 
cies of public works expenditures, bor- 
rowing, redemption of bonds, taxation, 
ete., all of which, if wisely used 
spending and taxation—may be made 
effective instruments in the recovery and 
maintenance of prosperity. We are, how- 


even 
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ever, particularly interested in monetary 
stabilization, or, in other words, the sta- 
bilization of the general price level. 

Until a few days ago the tendency was 
still downward. The first real indication 
of the long hoped for change has only 
just now come in the rise in commodity 
prices—particularly those of wheat, cot- 
ton, corn, petroleum and silver. Why did 
this change give us renewed hope? What 
is its significance? 

There was a deadly serious element to 
the decrease in the price level. It mani- 
fested all the elements of a self-generat- 
ing disaster. We might assume that 
lowered prices would increase the rate of 
consumption buying and capital invest- 
ment, but it did nothing of the sort. The 
element of caution has been dominant. 
“Prices are going lower,” the purchaser 
said to himself, “let’s wait a while before 
we buy.” The purchaser waited, prices 
went lower yet, and still further delay was 
justified. Where was the end of this dis- 
couraging process? 

We were coming to the point where 
caution turns into fear, and fear bade fair 
to become baseless and senseless panic. 
These dangerous emotions are not with- 
out explanation. The continued fall in 
the price level destroys the value of all 
collateral. 
in support of their mortgages ten years 
ago. City real estate followed suit later. 
Stock certificates for anything except the 
call market much of 


Farm values became worthless 


money have lost 
their usefulness. Bonds were on the way. 
That process has been stayed by the 


President’s timely and energetic action. 
Is further action needed? 

For an answer let us take the second 
half of the Keynes statement and trans- 
pose it so that it will read, “When the 
price level rises the rate of investment 
will exceed the rate of saving and busi- 
ness will improve.” It sounds sensible. 
Each one of us knows that if we con- 
trolled some share of the liquid millions 
in the metropolitan banks and a general 
rise began in the price level, we would 
start buying something. We would begin 
to consume or invest. And it is reason- 
able to believe that business would get 
better, and the necessity for liquidity 
would promptly disappear. 

Then why not raise the price level? 
Perhaps if everybody in every line of 
business got together and made a con- 
certed effort we could do it—wholesale 
prices, retail prices, rents, wages, salaries 
and all. 

But, it won’t work. It was tried piece- 
meal without success, and it is hopeless 
to experiment on the grand scale. The 
forces of supply and demand are against 
us, and the commodity whose effective 
supply and demand is being measured 
against the general price level is gold it- 
self. For example, that number of grains 
of gold which we call a dollar was re- 
cently worth to the farmer four bushels 
(Turn to page 234) 
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A glimpse of Lake Huron, its wooded shores and jagged rocks. 


Motoring in Michigan 


Michigan, with an area larger 
than England and four times the 
size of Belgium, has 75,000 miles 
of road leading to every inter- 
esting nook and corner; 20,500 
miles are improved; trunk line 
systems cover 7,100 miles. 


FAVE motorist of these days and 
times, particularly the motorist seek- 
ing peace and pleasure is not, we 

are warned, especially interested in route 

numbers, super-accurate mileage and 
many of the things that were absolutely 
indispensable not so many years ago. 
We will begin with some statistics and 
when these numbers have been put down 
on paper there will be no more figures, 
no more statistical information. Michigan 
has 75,000 miles of public roads of which 

20,500 have improved surfaces of some 

type, ranging from gravel and macadam 

to the best of asphalt and concrete pave- 
ments, the latter covering in excess of 

2,500 This system of highways 

coupled with an intensive system of main- 

tenance makes for vacation 


miles. 


accessible 


motorists practically every nook and cor- 
ner of the state. The trunk line system 
of highways covering 7,100 miles is so 
well marked that the stranger experiences 
no difficulty in traveling about the state, 
day or night. 

As a state Michigan has nearly 59,000 


square miles of land area, with 1,620 
miles of coast-line on the Great Lakes 
besides the thousands of inland lakes. 


Michigan is larger in area than Greece 
or England and four times as large as 
Belgium. The statistics are ended. 
“Michigan”, says an inspired author, 
in a travel article prepared for the East 
Michigan Tourist Association, the Michi- 
gan Tourist and Resort Association, South 
eastern Tourist and Publicity Associa- 
tion and the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau, “possesses a_ personality 
made unique by a remarkable variety of 
scenery, a healthful climate and many 
aspects of life rarely found elsewhere.” 
“Coming into the state at the southwest 
corner the visitor encounters sand dunes 
along Lake Michigan, next to them is 
spacious landscape, strewn with fruit 


trees, fields of grapes and small fruits all 
under a marvelous state of cultivation. 





Photos, Courtesy East Michigan Tourist Ass'n 


Just a few feet from the highway. 


BY DR. GERALD A. WILSON 


Chairman, Outings Committee; 


Member, Detroit Northwest Kiwanis Club 


Should the stranger happen along during 
blossom time he will experience most en- 
chanting vistas of loveliness. 

“Entering Michigan at the southeast 
corner the traveler immediately plunges 
into the midst of intense industrial and 


commercial activity—the home of mo- 
tor cars and many, many other products. 
“Coming into the Upper Peninsula 


from the West one finds himself in the 
heart of the copper and iron 
which furnishes most of the tonnage for 
the freight-carrying fleets of the Great 
Lakes. In between these points the en- 
tering finds prosperous cities, 
fertile farms, dairy herds, fruit growing 
enterprises—a great variety of activity 
and prosperity. 

“Passing into the northern section of 
the state from the south the observing 
visitor notes a change in soil and vege- 
He the sturdy oak 
render dominion to the majestic 
and other evergreens which serve to keep 
the landscape gorgeous to the eye both 
in winter and summer. He realizes that 
from a physical standpoint, southern and 
northern Michigan are different. That’s 
one of the reasons why Michigan is in- 


country 


voyager 


tation. sur- 


sees 


pine 
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teresting and unique.” 

The writer of the above lines has faith- 
fully taken the motorist into Michigan 
from all corners. Certainly it is inter- 
esting to know that Kiwanis clubs of 
this great host district, which even though 
it divides the western part of its great 
Upper Peninsula with Wisconsin to form 
the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District, 
are scattered throughout the most inter- 
esting and important sections of the state. 

In this so-called Detroit area are the 
clubs of Detroit (the first of all Kiwanis 
clubs), Central Detroit, College Park De- 
troit, Northeast Detroit, Northwest De- 
troit, Riverside Detroit, Southwest De- 
troit, Strathmoor Detroit, Dearborn, East 
Dearborn, East Detroit-Roseville, Fern- 


dale, Royal Oak, Highland Park, Saint 
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An old “tote” road. Just by way of comparison. But you could moter here if you had to or 


state, forming a triangle with 
Mason and Eaton Rapids. 

Turning east at Flint, 
than thirty miles, brings one to 
to Owosso and then the road is 
and solid to Grand 


less 


clear 
Rapids. 
Getting around to the Lake 
Michigan side clubs are noted 
first at Benton Harbor and St. 
Joseph, then South Haven and 
Muskegon, with Traverse City, 





wanted to. 
Ste. Marie, Michigan’s most northerly 
club. Right next door, of course, is the 
Sault Ste. Marie of Ontario, Canada. 

In the middle of the southern end of 
the state, a few miles from Indiana and a 
few miles from Ohio and a few miles in 
Michigan is the Kiwanis Club of Hills- 
dale. 

There, Mr. and Mrs. Motorist. is 
Michigan. It’s yours. The clubs of Mich- 
igan want you to enjoy it. From the 
southern boundaries to the Land of Hia- 








Roadside beauty. Concrete and white birch, Mo- 
toring to Paradise, some folks say. 


Clair Shores, Wayne, and very close 
thereby are the clubs of Mount Clemens, 
Pontiac, Plymouth, Ecorse, Wyandotte. 
In a northeasterly direction from Detroit 
and through Mount Clemens is Port 
Huron, right across from Sarnia, On- 
tario, and across the river from Detroit, 
almost so you can throw your hat from 
one ferry station to the other is Windsor, 
Ontario, with Chatham only fifty-two 
miles away. 

Going out most any one of a number of 
highways from Detroit in a _ westerly 
direction comes Ypsilanti, then Ann Ar- 
bor, Chelsea, Jackson, Battle Creek, Kal- 
amazoo and Paw Paw in the order 
named. 

From Detroit and in a northwesterly 
direction out Woodward Avenue if you 
please, through Pontiac, comes Flint, 
then Saginaw and a neat little equilateral 
triangle is formed with Bay City and 
Midland, right up to Saginaw Bay. 

Pretty nearly west from Detroit is Wil- 
liamston, then Lansing, the capital of the 
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Camping at the Bay City State Park on Saginaw Bay. Michigan State Parks last year registered nearly 


ten million people. 


“way up there” but right on the finest 
pavement man ever laid. If you think you 
are north, however, you are just under 
way, for a hundred or so miles along 
Grand Traverse Bay is the Kiwanis Club 
of Petoskey. Now we are sure enough get- 
ting north for the concrete trails take us 
straight north to the straits of Mackinac, 
to a ferry and thence on and up to Sault 


watha, which is the Northern Peninsula, 
Michigan, the Playground of the Nation, 
calls you. There will be maps at the Out- 
ing Booth at Central Information Head- 
quarters. 

Every club is proud of its locality and 
rightly so. See them ail. Take your time 
in Michigan. It’s a great state. To know 
it will be to love it. 
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forest beauty. 


HE best maps indicate that Detroit, 
scene of the Sixteenth Annual Con- 

vention of Kiwanis International, is 
in East Michigan so one afternoon we 
with Ed. Flack, Governor of the 
Michigan Kiwanis District to his old 
home in Bay City. Governor Ed., be 
it known, is an out-of-doors man, a lover 
and owner of fine hunting dogs and a 
native of the Eastern section of this great 
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Photos Courtesy East Michigan Tourist Ass'n 


path in those cool, mysterious woods of Michigan. Typical of the state’s 
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state they call Michigan. 
We went to a log cabin 
in which is arranged the 
offices of the East Michi- 
gan Tourist Association 
and we said to Tom Mar- dell 
ston, Secretary of the — 
Association, and Kiwan- 
ian Gregory Drumn, its 
publicity man: “Anything unusual about 
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What could be 
traveling north. 
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At the “Tip o’ the Thamb” in East Michigan where woods and waters meet. A scene along the 
famous drive. 


, j Out-of-Doors in 
@ East Michigan 


BY MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 
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a southern view of General Chairman Joe Prance 
In the Rifle River, in east Michigan, a trout stream, 


this East Michigan country that would 
attract the convention visitor seeking a 
place for a vacation?” We knew a lot 
about East Michigan as a vacation coun- 
try from personal experience of the past 
but we were interested in reactions. 

From Governor Ed., and Messrs. Mar- 
ston and Drumm came these facts and 
assertions. “When the Great Architect 
of the Universe made this earth he cre- 
ated in East Michigan a playground, the 
equal of which is hard to find. It is truly 
the ultimate in vacation land, so easy of 
access that those who would commune 
with nature in all her moods and glory 
may have this pleasure.” 

This was fine. Also were brought out 
the following facts. East Michigan is 
filled with lakes, each one a pearl set 
in an enchanted background, ever chang- 
ing in its beauty, and here one finds 
rushing, roaring streams, placid rivers, 
rolling meadows, forests of pine and hard- 
wood, picturesque scenic spots, glorious 
climate and wonderful roads. 

One must travel far to find anything 
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quite so remarkably beautiful and inspir- 
ing as the famous “Thumb” Shore drive, 
from Detroit to Bay City. For more than 
150 miles the motorist skirts the shore- 
line, breathing water-washed air, viewing 
the broad expanse of the benign Lake 
Huron, beautiful Lake St. Clair and the 
waters of the Detroit and St. Clair rivers. 

East Michigan is the home of the 
Mighty Aux Sable River, famous in prose 
and poetry and fed by many lakes and 


countless streams and springs. It has an 
unending charm and men who have once 
floated down its waters come back again 
and again to renew the experience. The 
Aux Sable is a stream not to be missed 
by the nature lover. 

East Michigan is a great vacation land. 
There are four primary things a man 
wants for the making of his holiday. 
(When we say man we mean man and 
woman.) He wants shelter—quiet—fish- 
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He gets them all in 
abundance in East Michigan. The man 
who has vacationed there once will return. 

Wide latitude is offered in hotel selec- 
tion. From a palatial hostelry to a clean 
log cabin on the edge of a coolly mysteri- 


ing and good food. 


ous forest—all types of habitations are 
available. You choose for yourself and 
you won't run out of samples. 

Health and happiness are awaiting the 
vacationist in East Michigan. 





Let's Go Fishing 
in Michigan 


NY little troubles this year? 
little disturbances of 
body? 

How about that tonic of the out-of- 
doors, the scent of balsam, the indescrib- 
able odor of pine needles, heated by the 
summer sun and the “smell of the lake”? 

How about the chirpings and twitter- 
ings of the sleepy birds as you disturb 
them on the way through “tote” 


Any 
mind or 


reads and along woodland trails, 
over beaver dams and across 
deer tracks? How about the cold 
clammy oar that you pick up as 
you sit on the dew-covered seat 
of the skiff and perhaps light 
up the morning pipe that goes 
so good right about then? Con- 
solidated Peanut Brittle may be 
up or down eighteen points but 
the small-mouthed black bass 
don’t care and you are interested 
right now in fish. 

Just how about that fishing 
business in 1932? Have you 
made your arrangements? 

Well, right here in the state 
where the 1932 Convention of Kiwanis In- 
ternational will be held is just about the 
“fishingest” country on this continent. 

You may not know it but your General 
Chairman of the Detroit Conventions 
Committee is a fisherman of the sort 
they talk about. Joe Prance, first Kiwan- 
ian, as well as General Chairman, takes 
his fishing seriously. He'll tell you about 
Michigan’s fishing possibilities. 

Fishing is a combination of tonics and a 
combination of opportunities. One can 
think and one can philosophize. Little 
things interest one. It is really most im- 
portant to be assured that Mrs. Porcupine 
gets those two funny looking offspring of 
hers to stay on that slender branch. It 
is very vital to stop and realize how and 
why martens require penthouses for their 
abodes. It is soothing. 

Fishing gives one peace of mind, a 
great understanding and a feeling of sub- 





limity. One has no mean or little thoughts 
when out fishing. 

“When in doubt go fishing.” 
always good advice. 

Michigan offers just about every sort of 
fresh water fishing one can ask. 

Little streams, big streams, little lakes, 
great lakes, white water and blue water. 
Its all in Michigan and its all waiting for 


That is 







































Let’s go fishing in Michigan. Ladies 
and gentlemen these are trout and 
what trout! Jeremiah Bingham of 
Toledo caught ’em in the Aux Sable. 


you right after the convention 
ends June 30 in this 
1932. 

Let’s go fishing in Michigan! 


year of 


We have heen fishing for lo, these 
many years but we never saw one of 
these. It’s Miss Grayling and she is 
at The Birches, along the Aux Sable 
River. Michigan is replete with 
natural beauty. 








Peace and quiet and sublime happiness come to one when out fishing. Here’s a scene along the Aux 


Sable River, ene of Michigan’s most famous trout streams. 





Plans of the Ladies’ Entertain- 
ment Committee provide for a 
visit to the famous Greenfield 
Village at Dearborn, Michigan, 
as a part of the schedule of 
entertainment for visitors to the 
Detroit Convention. 


. IS perhaps fitting that in the sec- 
tion of the country where are made 
the most modern pieces of transporta- 
tion machinery (for land and air) there 
should be an opportunity offered to travel 
the “road to yesterday” and view those 
implements and instruments which have 
been largely forgotten by middle-aged 
folks and heard of, 


much less seen, by the youngsters of to- 


which were never 
day. 

Searcely a stone’s throw from Michigan 
Avenue (Route 112, perhaps, to you mo- 
torists) and‘ nestling hard by the Ford 
Airport is Greenfield Village, unique in 
North America. 

In Greenfield Village are hundreds of 
life ar- 
American village of 


interesting relics of American 
ranged in a typical 
colonial days. In this village every phase 
of life and civilization in the history of 
the North American continent and every 


business and industry carried on by the 
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Traveling the “Road to Yesterday” 


BY CLARENCE S. JUSTICE 


President, Kiwanis Club of Dearborn, Michigan 


men who made history are shown, not 
in the dry, dull manner adopted by mu- 
seums but as it actually was, colorful and 
Actual buildings in use one 
furnished 


animated. 
hundred 
properly and completely. 


years or more are 

The world has known for many years 
that Henry Ford’s antique experts were 
abroad in the land seeking historic ma- 
terial. Buildings 
right and complete, knocked down and 


were purchased out- 


sent to Dearborn. A dozen states contri- 
buted richly to the collection of early 
pioneering days, by far the greatest and 
largest in the world. 

There is a story attached to every relic 
in Greenfield Village. Volumes almost 
could be written around each building. 

Henry Ford was interested in bringing 
together the 
probably ever 
Inspired by a noble hobby and equipped 
with unlimited financial means, he has 
brought to the world Greenfield Village, 
hard by the city known as the Motor 
Capital of the World. 

The house where Edison perfected the 
first incandescent light is in the Menlo 
Park group of buildings. Here also stands 


greatest museum “piece” 


conceived, a whole village. 


the machine shop where Edison labored 
through the long hours of the night, the 
carbon house, the carpenter's shop and 
even the Sarah Jordan boarding house, 








‘ 






the first house in the world lighted by 
electricity along with other noted build- 
ings made famous by Mr. Edison. This 
laboratory of Edison’s was moved in its 
entirety from Menlo Park, New Jersey. 
\s a matter of fact the trees and shrub- 
bery in this Menlo Park group of build- 
ings are in the exact position they were 
in New Jersey. Here is to be seen a 
fire lighted by Edison on the occasion of 
his visit to the Golden Light Jubilee, and 
which is still burning. 

The famous Clinton Inn, built in 1830, 
one of the for 
coaches on the Chicago turnpike, stands 
on the village green. The village store 
and post-office is here; the apothecary 
shop with its shelves loaded with reme- 
dies and nostrums never heard of any 


important stops stage 


more. The Lincoln Courthouse and other 
interesting old buildings. There is a 
faithful replica of Independence Hall. 
The entire village is a faithful replica 
of the early colonial village in its primi- 
tive homeliness and plainness. 

Here are some—by no means all—of 
the shops of the village: 

A drug store or apothecary shop with 
its vari-colored bottles and the tools and 
dishes used by chemists before either 
Canada or the United States existed as 
nations. 

A gunsmith’s establishment in which 
weapons of every kind are on display 
and where broken weapons are repaired. 

A grist and sawmill, built near Mon- 
roe, Michigan, more than one hundred 
years ago by Edward Loranger, the first 
white man to settle in that part of Michi- 
gan. The sawmill has an “up and down” 
saw driven by water-power, carving logs 
into planks for use about the village. 
(Turn to page 233) 











Replica of Independence Hall, a feature of Henry Ford’s Greenfield Village. The picture to the right speaks for itself. Here’s a gamble that when this picture 


was taken Henry Ford hadn't paid the last installment on that “iron hat.” Now his fortune baffles the capacity of the adding machine. Henry at 65 is still 


going like—not ‘sixty’—but 40, and is probably producing his greatest aute mobile engineering triumph in the new Ford 8. 
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Toll House Shoe Shop, Dearborn, Michigan. The Lincoln Courthouse, pictured at the right, was the actual courthouse of Logan County, Illinois, built in 
Postville in 1840, then the county seat, but since which time has been merged with Lincoln, Illinois. It will be interesting te Kiwanians te know that 
Colenel Robert Latham, father of William Latham, a former member of the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, Illinois, was a close friend of Abraham Lincoln. 
When the new town was decided upon Colonel Latham, acting for the owner, purchased a town site and suggested a name. Abraham Lincoln accepted 
and later christened the new town with a watermelon from the wagon of a farmer. In an interesting document Bill Latham tells the story of that. early 
history and also about Lincoln’s original longhand manuscript of his famous speech on “Sectionalism,’’ which Mr. Latham sold a few years ago. 

















q Schoolhouse 1861 type. Type of old American town hall. 
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Edison’s Menlo Park laboratory. At the right is the train that Thomas Edison worked on. This is a replica of the train on which Thomas Edison worked 
when a boy as a newsbutcher and this is the station where he was thrown off the train by an enraged conductor after the experimentally-minded Tom 
had wrecked the baggage car by a chemical adventure. 























Tintype studio. 





Upper floor, Edisen’s Menlo Park laboratory. 


Greenfield Village is all museum. Convention visitors will have much to see of the historic beginnings of this country. 
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Interior of the Masonic Temple, showing inadequately in black and white the extremely artistic architecture of this building. An illustration in full colors 
would be necessary to do it justice. 


Our 1932 Meeting Place 


BY MICHAEL A. GORMAN 


Member, International Committee on Convention Program; 
Immediate Past President, Kiwanis Club of Flint, Michigan; 
Past International Trustee 








HE most famous temple ever erected, 
according to Biblical history and 
tradition, dates back to the days of 
King Solomon. This wise ruler, we are 
told, determined to erect a structure that 


« 


would fittingly express his adoration of 
’ ‘ ; 7" the Deity. To assist him in his glorious 
ee See eee: eee undertaking he selected two skilled work- 
ers and counsellors, Hiram, king of Tyre 
and Hiram Abiff, a widow’s son whose 
devotion was most remarkable. With these 
two skilled helpers, Solomon erected a 
magnificent temple to God. 

These are modern times, but ancient 
history and tradition hang about the pil- 
lars of this twentieth century temple of- 
fered not only to Masonry as an institution 
but to the public of Detroit and else- 
where. The auditorium of this new temple 
is Detroit’s offering to conventions of the 
type of Kiwanis International. It makes 
the welcome complete and it supplies a 
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great outstanding reason for a convention 
coming to Detroit. The history of the 
erection of this temple with its auditorium 
is one of devotion, determination and 
reverence. 

In this year of the George Washington 
bicentennial, it is particularly worthy of 
mention that the first mortar for the 
corner-stone of this temple was spread 
with George Washington’s own working 
tools brought from the relics of the Vir- 
ginia Masonic lodge of which Washington 
was master. The same trowel spread the 
mortar used in the laying of the corner- 


oa ae AGG... . P 
stone of the national capitol. 
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(Turn to page 236) 


Hotel Statler, where the executive offices will be located. A few minutes walk from the Masonic Temple. 
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These young Texans, members of the Jacksonville club, set their 
minds te a job and the results tell the story. 
Royce Bailey, chairman of the Committee on Inter-Club Relations ; 


On the left is D. 


center, William S. Geber, lieutenant-governor and chairman of the 
Texas-Oklahoma District Committee on Extension; right, Col. D. 
Acker, president of the club which has sponsored five others. 


Jacksonville, Texas, Sponsors 


Two More Clubs 


IONEERS in the building up of Ki- 

wanis in East Texas, the Kiwanis 

Club of Jacksonville, has recently 
sponsored two additional organizations, 
which show every promise of being pro- 
gressive, worth-while clubs. 

In November, 1931, an attempt was 
made to organize some type of service 
club in Troup, and through the contact 
of D. Royce Bailey, chairman of the Com- 
Inter-Club Relations of the 
Jacksonville club, a meeting with repre- 


mittee on 


sentative business men of the town was 
arranged. 
This meeting was held early in Febru- 


BY RAYMOND WEST 


Member, Jacksonville, Texas, Kiwanis Club 


ary, a group of cight business men of 
the booming cil town being present to 
gain some knowledge of the requirements 
necessary for the building of the service 
club in which they were so vitally inter- 
ested. Each in attendance expressed the 
opinion that much could be done in Troup 
by such an organization, and pledged him- 
self to help in a preliminary survey to 
obtain the reaction of others. 

The permanent organization meeting 
was held later in the month of February, 
with John E. Van Berschot, field serv- 
ice representative of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, present to complete details. 


Progress made by those interested in 
Kiwanis in Troup during the time which 
elapsed between these two organization 
Spurred on 
par- 
tially from contact with members of the 
Jacksonville club, they canvassed all de- 
sirable prospects for membership in the 


meetings was remarkable. 


by an enthusiasm which resulted 


club, and at the time of the organization 
meeting had forty-three members signed 
up and present. Rev. H. M. Ward, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church of Troup, 
was chosen president: Oscar Williams, 
vice-president; and Clyde Reagan, sec- 


retary. (Turn to page 236) 

















Officers of the new Kiwanis club at Henderson, Texas. 

A M. Wright, director; Robt. T. Milner, 
Standing, left to right: P. 
C. Wright, secretary; O. S. Rogers, district trustee; H. C. Culp, director; 


right: A. Gary, director; Geo. 
vice-president; Walter F. Campbell, treasurer. 


Bottom row, left to 


L. H. Reed, director; Elmer Hays, director; C. F. Williamson, director. 


Leaders in the new club at Troup, Texas. 


right: J. H. Malone; Lloyd Lattimore; J. L. Jarvis; Max A. Jarvis. 
row, left to right: J. O. Williams; H. M. Ward, president; Roy T. Edwards; 








Top row, left to right: A. P. 
Sharp; C. L. Johnsen; Harry Evans; P. H. Blalock. Middle row, left to 


Bottom 


Cc. B. Reagan. 





WARN you, this is going to be a 
crazy sketch. But we are all crazy 
at some time, on some thing. 

I don’t mean by crazy that we are de- 
mented, A demented person is one who 
is crazier than the average crazy person; 
and we're only average crazy persons. 
Even so, there are some persons who are 
a little crazier than we are who aren't de- 
mented. We call them geniuses. 

In the old Greek language there isn’t 
much difference between the words “mad- 
man” and “genius.” A “madman” is a 
manike; a “genius” is a mantike. I have 
a very intellectual friend who is a man- 
tike. He writes books and he knows 
twenty-eight different foreign languages, 
including the correct English. Some un- 
sympathetic persons call him a manike 
because of certain eccentricities. But he’s 
not mad; he’s merely a little crazier 
than the average person. 

Chere are degrees of craziness. There 
is a light attack which takes hold of 
youth. When we were young we prob- 
ably heard a sweetheart say about our 
rival, “I'm just crazy about him!” We 
answered with venom, “You must be if 
you can see anything in him.” She 
really didn’t mean that she had become 
mentally deranged over him, although we 
might have thought so. 

The majority of women are crazy about 
clothes. Every suffering man knows what 
a task it is to take a woman down the 
street in a city. If he doesn’t end up 
crazier than when he started, the fates 
have been kind to him. 

We men have light attacks, too. Some 
are crazy about hunting, or crazy about 
fishing, or about learning how to fly. 

But of course we need to be crazy. The 
perfectly rational man, the man who is 
calmly sane about everything, never gets 
anywhere, never does anything. Crazi- 
ness leads us to do things with passion, 
with vigor; to have persistence and pur- 
pose, 

We choose our business or our profes- 
sion because we have a particular leaning 
toward the thing we choose. That's our 
crazy point. And we necessarily proceed 
to make ourselves somewhat one-sided 
by studies on the thing about which we 
are craziest. 

The lawyer reads his heavy, leather- 
covered tomes. Some of us couldn't find 
much juice in a law book, but an attor- 
ney does. 

A doctor studies his books of medi- 
cine, and plays around with skeletons 
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and dissects livers and gets acquainted 
with germs and learns how to twist his 
tongue in giving sesquipedalian Latin 
names to our ailments. And while all 
this may be distasteful to most of us, 
the doctor likes it. 

The teacher studies long in his partic- 
ular branches, and reads psychologies 
and closely observes human nature; and 
then with the patience of three Jobs 
atlempts to impart knowledge to our in- 
telligent children and to our neighbor’s 
dumb ones. 

The banker learns how to count the 
pennies the preacher deposits with him 
and the dollars that other folk give him 
for safe keeping. He learns how to use 
the black ink and the red; in which 
columns of his books to put which fig- 
ures; and how to make a balance sheet 
balance; and how to tell us, without 
getting us peeved, that we've overdrawn 
our account $3.77. 

The baker learns how to bake; the 
fruit man how to make the community 
more fruitful; the clothier how to keep 
his customers in style; the barber how 
to cut boyish bobs and shave whiskers. 

And in order to do all these things 
and many others that could be named 
the doer has to have a particular incli- 
nation in the direction of his work. If 














Snap-shot of the author and Mrs. Lake, who holds 
in her arms a baby wolf, a product of their 
north country. 





he isn’t crazy on that particular point, 
he won’t succeed. 

But however divergent our points of 
inclination may be in regard to our busi- 
ness or profession, we are agreed on at 
least one point of craziness. We're crazy 
about Kiwanis. 

I wish that every man, in every com- 
munity, could be sufficiently crazy about 
what Kiwanis stands for to live its objects. 

I wish that every man could be sufh- 
ciently crazy about the human and spir- 
itual values of life, over the material 
values, to think more of giving than of 
getting. 

I wish that every man could be suffi- 
ciently crazy about living the Golden 
Rule in his human relationships, that he 
would treat every human creature as he 
would like to be treated, regardless of 
whether the other is worthy or not. 

I wish that every man could be crazy 
enough to “promote the adoption and 
application of the higher social, business, 
and professional standards” to the end 
that society might be clean, business 
honest, and professionalism without hy- 
pocrisy. 

I wish that every man could be crazy 
enough to “develop by precept and ex- 
ample a more intelligent, aggressive, and 
serviceable citizenship” that pays no atten- 
tion to mob-mindedness, to the pessimism 
of the cracker-box politician, to the flag- 
waving, hurrahing gentry that are willing 
to sacrifice when there is no sacrifice to 
be made, that are brave when there is 
no danger to face. 

I wish that every man could be crazy 
enough to help “promote, through Ki- 
wanis clubs, a practical means to form 
enduring friendships, to render altru- 
istic service, and to build better communi- 
ties,” instead of being so sane that he 
can never show emotion, or do a deed 
for others, or lift a finger to help better 
his community for fear of what adverse 
criticism he might get. 

I wish that every man could be sufh- 
ciently crazy “to codperate in creating 
and maintaining that sound public opin- 
ion and high idealism which make possi- 
ble the increase of righteousness, justice, 
and good will,” instead of winking at 
sin, excusing injustices, and merely 
deploring the lack of good will without 
attempting to remove the cause of it. 

Maybe I’m crazy—but I think all this 
can be done in Kiwanis. I know a 
motto we could take: “I will be a crank 
without being cranky.” 
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Logan, Utoh 


OT everyone who has the honor of 
presenting a public speaker to an 
audience has the knack of doing 

it felicitously. One often wishes, indeed, 
that chairmen and toastmasters might be 
chosen for their mental fitness for the 
task in hand rather than because they are 
piominent in the community. Pillars of 
society are quite likely to be too stiff for 
the flowing word and too enduring for 
brevity which, on those occasions, is surely 
the soul of wit. If these stable but heavy- 
minded citizens must continue to usurp 
the place of the playful-minded, let them 
at least recognize their limitations as 
phrase moulders and follow Queen Ger- 
trude’s injunction to Polonius by giving 
us more matter and less art. 

What a pleasure it is to listen to some- 
one who has the happy knack of introduc- 
ing aspeaker. His words are the cocktail 
to the speech banquet and cocktails leave 
a pleasant taste in the mouth and linger 
in the memory. 

I once sat in a large lecture hall in Chi- 
cago, where David Starr Jordan, then 
President of Stanford University, was to 
deliver his well known address on “The 
Cost of the War.” Those in charge of the 
lecture had thoughtfully selected a bril- 
liant young Stanford alumnus to intro- 
duce the speaker. What could he say 
that would do justice to the occasion, to 
the great gathering, to his ideal college 
president and to himself? California, 
whence the speaker had come, seemed so 
distant, away out on the western rim of 
the continent, almost an unpeopled speck. 
And overwhelming, multi- 
tudinous Chicago. Unabashed, the young 
chairman stepped forward and _ said, 
“Stanford University is a western college, 
in our most western state. President 
Jordan is a western man. I present him 
to you in the vernacular of the western 
cowboy who swears that the biggest steer 
is always found on the edge of the herd. 
The topic for the evening is “The Cost of 
War.” 

The young chairman had successfully 
opened the meeting by serving us a pic- 
turesque cocktail that whetted the appe- 
tite for the discussion to follow. 

President Jordan was himself a past 
master of the art of presenting a speaker. 


here was 
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For many years he introduced to Stanford 
assemblies eminent from all 
parts of the world. His presentations 
were always as distinguished as the 
speakers. One day he came upon the 
chapel platform at Stanford with Lyman 
Abbot, at the time probably America’s 
foremost preacher and at the same time 
the prominent editor of The Outlook. 
It would have been fatuous for the in- 
troducer to have said any one of a hun- 
dred obvious things, for even the fresh- 
man knew Lyman Abbot. But President 
Jordan, familiar with early western his- 
tory and pioneer customs, as well as with 
the prominence of the speaker, and being 
at the same time capable of forceful new 
utterance, said about but 
they were just right: “When a great man 


speakers 


twelve words 
comes struggling along a western road 
he is always asked to pay toll.” 

One of the beauties of happy introduc- 
tions is that they call forth happy replies 
from the one being introduced. 

Mr. Abbot’s response was as unique as 
President Jordan’s introduction. “I have 
long dreamed of speaking at Stanford,” 
said he, “and I am anxious to say the 
right word, but in my eagerness I fear I 
may do as did the young preacher who 
returned after many years to his home 
town, where he, too, hoped to make a 
good impression by maintaining his very 
best speaking behavior. Yet his opening 
sentence was truly amazing, for he said 
with great dignity, ‘the time that was to 
have arroven has now arriven.” A gen- 
eration has passed since then. I have 
entirely forgotten Mr. Abbot’s speech but 
the introduction of him and his response 
still live in my mind. I hope no one will 
infer that had it not been for these I 
would have remembered the speech. 

Twenty years ago Elbert Hubbard, then 
at the height of his popularity, appeared 








on the lecture platform in Salt Lake City. 
The large historic theatre was packed 
with his admirers. The city had been 
combed to get its cleverest tongue to 
introduce the humorous Roycroft philoso- 
pher from East Aurora whose mind was 
as quick, irregular, and unexpected as 
forked lightning. Judge O. W. Powers 
was chosen in spite of the fact that he was 
a prominent lawyer, maybe because of 
that fact, for the obloquy heaped upon 
the legal profession by Hubbard’s Maga- 
zine was well known. The Philistine was 
so notable for its hostility to lawyers that 
the 
torney together on the same platform may 


bringing of the editor and an at- 


have suggested the possibility of spec- 
tacular fireworks. The judge’s introduc- 
tion was two sentences long: “I read in a 
recent number of The Philistine that all 
So I am happy 
tonight to pause with you by the way- 
side and listen for an hour or two to one 
The audience sat up in 


lawyers will go to Hell. 


of the chosen.” 
expectancy. 

Mr. Hubbard retorted by saying that 
he had read in a Salt Lake City paper 
that morning there was no such place as 
East Aurora. At the beginning of the 
meeting, Hubbard said Mr. Powers had 
asked East Aurora might 
“Now,” said he, “in my charity I would 
that all men, even lawyers, might escape 
Hell, but the Good Book says, ‘No man 
can be saved in ignorance.” He then 
proceeded to tell the audience the won- 
derful story of his shop in East Aurora, 
and the audience was in the right mood 
to listen. 

“William Jardine,” said a_ recent 
speaker in presenting our then Secretary 
of Agriculture to an Idaho gathering, * 
a western man, who knows western con- 
ditions. He knows not only farm people, 
(Turn to page 237) 


where be. 
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. SEEMS that many people are fa- 

miliar with the program of the Boy 

Scouts, but that comparatively few 
know the nature of the work done by the 
Sea Scouts. Some believe it is an organi- 
zation trying to steal the popularity of 
the Boy Scouts by assuming a similar 
name. It would mean much towards the 
advancement of Sea Scouting if everyone 
knew that Sea Scouting is promoted by 
the Boy Scouts of America, offering an 
interesting program for the boy of fifteen 
years or older. 

\ boy at this reached the 
adolescent period when his parents would 
like to mark him “fragile” or “handle 
It so happens, however, that 


has 


age 


with care.” 
none of these words appeal to him at 
this the 
when his ambition is to test his strength. 
He looks longingly at the daredevil stunt 
flyer, 


period; he has reached age 


zooming and whirling overhead, 
fully believing if he owned the machine he 
could duplicate the stunt in a short time. 
His blood is on fire when he reads of the 
exploits and great feats of Wm. Avery 
Bishop, the famous war ace, who while 
not yet of age, and only a little over a 
hundred pounds in weight, was officially 
credited with seventy-two enemy planes. 
He is happy when the wind is whistling 
past his face and the landscape is only 
a blur as he roars down the highway on 
his motorcycle with the speedometer reg- 
istering eighty and over. 

Sea Scout training will help the boy 
of this age by directing his energy in the 
proper channel. He is taught that a good 
sailor thinks in advance and by doing so 
however, if, re- 
gardless of preparation, danger overtakes 
him, by thinking and acting quickly he 
He learns that 
the sea is a stern mistress, and that only to 
those who obey her laws will she extend 
her favors. Applying the language used 
by Robert W. Service in his “Yukon” to 
the sea, he is taught that the sea is no 
place for misfits and failures; that only 


avoids many dangers; 


can often avoid disaster. 


the strong can survive. 

While the Sea Scout program is inter- 
esting and appeals to the older boy, it 
will fail without the proper leadership. 
The ship must be sponsored by a live or- 
ganization, otherwise it will soon be over- 
taken by storms and finally wrecked. 

After a club assumes the responsibility 
it is very essential that the Ship Commit- 
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tee be appointed from members of the 
club who are interested and anxious to 
work. The most important duty of this 
committee is the appointment of the skip- 
per and mates who will be active in in- 
structing the boys. Great care should be 
exercised in making this selection be- 
cause boys can be lead only by those 





E. A. Bosarge 
Chairman S.S.S. Kiwanis Ship Committee 


who are leaders; if leaders they will fol- 
low them, and, while continuing along 
the road to manhood, will take them into 
their confidence and disclose to them their 
hopes, dreams, ambitions and troubles. 
If they betray their confidence it will be 
discovered. Boys have an uncanny knowl- 
edge for discovering the truth. The best 
way for the committee to assist the skip- 
per and mates is to arrange for one of the 
members to attend the ship meeting each 
week. They are then in a position to 
observe how the program is working and 
provide for the needs of the ship. 

The last problem confronted in organi- 
zation is to determine how many boys to 
Due to the fact that the 
Scout program is more difficult than the 


register. Sea 








If any Kiwanis clubs desire further in- 
formation about Sea Scouting, Kiwanian 
Bosarge will be glad to supply it. His 
address is Professional Building, Bartow, 


Florida. 


District of Columbia Counci! 


Boy Scout, and the boy is a greater prob- 
lem at Sea Scout age, I don’t think it 
wise to register thirty-two, which is the 
standard Boy Scout troop, officered by a 
For this 
reason we limit the registration in our 
ship to seventeen. This number enables 
us to have two crews composed of eight 
beys; each crew is led by a coxswain, 
and I believe the better policy is to per- 
mit the boys to elect these junior officers. 
You can always depend on them to choose 
a leader. From experience I have learned 
they will usually elect one who has been 
leading them unofficially before they be- 
came Scouts. Working under the 
plan outlined, our club has succeeded in 
holding the interest of the boys. This is 
attested by the fact that we have lost 
only one from the original seventeen who 
registered in March, 1931, and this be- 
cause his parents moved from town. The 
record is unusual considering the fact 
that the boys who compose the crew of 
the ship excel on the field of sport in 
high school; some of their names having 
been frequently flashed across the sport 
pages as gridiron stars. 

Further interest is 
the regularity of attendance at the weekly 
ship meeting. The ship’s log shows thir- 
teen perfect meetings from October 1, 
1931, to December 31, 1931, and the gen- 
eral for 
ninety six per cent. They are proud of 
the fact that through their efforts the 
S.S.S. Kiwanis has been officially rec- 


scoutmaster and two assistants. 


Sea 


evidence of their 


attendance the entire year of 


ognized as one of the best five Sea Scout 
ships in four states. This honor was con- 
ferred on the ship in February by Re- 
gional Headquarters in Atlanta. 

The boys who compose the crew of the 
S.S.S Kiwanis 
for one of their officers, Roy Gallemore, 
a graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy, and formerly a_ submarine 
commander. He instructs them with care, 
and they give him their undivided atten- 
tion. The silence at the meeting place is 


are fortunate in having 


impressive when he relates the necessity 
of absolute silence aboard the submarine 
when the command “submerge” is given. 
They have learned the importance of the 
work done by the United States Coast 
Guard. Before they became Sea Scouts 
they no doubt believed as do many others, 
that the most important duty of the Coast 
Guard was to chase “rum runners.” How- 
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Officers and petty officers of the S.S.S. Kiwanis, Sea Scout ship sponsored by the Bartow, Florida, 


Kiwanis club, visit Coast Guard destroyers at their St. Petersburg base. 


The picture shows, standing, 


Reed Holt, skipper; Commander LeRoy Reinburg, U.S.C.G.; Ted Sargent, mate. Sitting, Eugene Laurent, 
boeatswain; Joe Stephens and Joe Phillips, coxswains of the Sea Scout crew on beard the U.S.C.G, 
Destroyer “Porter.” 


ever, the officers and men of the Coast 
Guard service at St. Petersburg have im- 
parted to them by actual instructions re- 
ceived at the base, the many important 
duties of the men engaged in this work, 
and now they are quick to come to the 
defence of this branch of the service, 
quickly informing their critic that the 
officers and men of the Coast Guard are 
brave and fearless and will put to sea 
with the hurricane at its worst to help 
ships in distress; that their first duty is 
to answer the S. O. S. call, even if in the 
end it turns out to have been sent only 
to lure them from their patrol in order 
that the sender might evade the law. 

They now feel that men in public of- 
fice are interested in them and I will give 
as one example Hon. Herbert J. Drane, 
representative of the First Congressional 
District of Florida and a member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, who sat for 
several hours on the Court of Honor while 
they were examined on seamanship by 
ofcers from the Coast Guard base. He 
later visited their camp and discussed 
many matters with them indicating his 
personal interest in their work. 

With reference to the photograph at the 
bottom of the page, when the boys were on 
duty aboard the Constitution they were 
given important assignments by Com- 
mander Gulliver and were of great assist- 
ance to the officers and men in handling 
the thousands of visitors who visited the 
ship. I quote from a letter from Com- 
mander Gulliver, as follows: 


“All of your boys were so thought- 
ful, were so kind to all of our visitors, 
assisting the old and young alike, and 
the boys themselves were so able and 
efficient, that they rendered the great- 
est service possible to us and to our 
thousands of visitors.” 


He further added, when the boys were 
leaving the ship, that he had not seen as 
neat and snappy an outfit during his en- 
tire cruise. 





Members of the S.S.S. Kiwanis Ship 
Committee are: E. A. Bosarge, chairman; 
B. Collins, Immediate Past President; R. 
B. Huffaker, Past President; S. L. Spes- 
sard, Past President; C. H. Barnett; and 
C. N. Becker. President H. G. Johnson 
was a very active member of the commit- 
tee last year. 

Our club undertook the responsibility 
of sponsoring a Sea Scout Ship because 
we believed the boy to be the nation’s 
greatest asset, and hoped in this small 
way to assist in the building. I don’t 
contend the Sea Scout program is the best 
that can be offered the boy . . . I do be- 
lieve if properly carried out it is equal 
to any. [ have nothing but praise for 
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organizations which sponsor, and men 
who lead in carrying out fine programs 
offered by splendid boy organizations. 
There is ample material for all to work 
with today when emotional turbulence 
is most tempestuous . . . at a time when 
there is least guidance and direction. 
Civilization is still at a critical period 
. . tremendous problems must be solved 
by the next generation. 





NE of the Sea Scouts was injured 
when a shot gun was accidentally 
discharged. The services of a plastic sur- 
geon were needed. The club wrote to In- 
ternational Headquarters and the Service 
Department contacted several clubs, in- 


cluding Washington and _ Baltimore. 
Through the various suggestions ex- 


changed the Bartow club finally obtained 
information that Dr. V. P. Blair of St. 
Louis was one of the most outstanding 
surgeons in plastic surgery in the United 
States. The club got in touch with the 
St. Louis Kiwanis club. The St. Louis 
club interviewed Dr. Blair and advised the 
Bartow club that he would perform all 
of the necessary surgical work on the boy 
without any cost. The club also obtained 
a special rate for the boy in the Barnes 
Hospital at $3.25 per day and stated that 
they would meet the boy with an ambu- 
lance at the station and see that he was 
visited by the Sea Scouts at St. Louis, as 
well as by members of the club. They 
further advised that they had arranged, 
through the Traveler’s Aid, to furnish re- 
turn transportation for the boy to Bartow. 

Kiwanian E. A. Bosarge wants Ki- 
wanians to know of the generous codpera- 
tion given to them by the St. Louis club. 








Crew of the S.S.S. Kiwanis on board the United States Frigate Constitution, the most famous war 
vessel in the world, when it was anchored at Tampa. The picture was taken after a seven hour hitch 


of duty. 


During the time the Sea Scouts were on duty over ten thousand people visited the famous 


ship docked at the municipal pier in Tampa, Florida. Front row (left to right) Ted Sargent, Mate of 
Kiwanis ship; Billy McCoy, Gilbert (Red) Gallemore, mascot; William Stephens, William Tomasello, 


and Commander Louis J. Gulliver, U. 8S. 


N. in command of the Constitution; Center: Robert Phillips 


(above) Eugene Laurent; Henry Conner (above) Joseph Stephens, James Blackburn. Back row: Harry 


Mercer, Tom Hyman, Wayne Couch, Harry Askew and Patton Hyman. 
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HE late lamented humorous weekly Puck carried at its 

masthead the legend from Midsummer Night’s Dream: 

“What fools these mortals be.” It seems to me that the 
most charitable wish for each of us to hold is that we supply 
as much amusement for other people as they give us. 

A lot of things amuse me in people. I have always wondered 
why men play bass drums and bass viols. These instruments 
offer so many difficulties of transportation that it seems queer 
that any one would ever begin playing them. Once in the habit, 
one might continue, but whatever started these solemn looking 
men playing those things? 

Then, too, I have always worried about why a woman is 
usually inversely proportional in size to the dog she wears on 
the end of a string. The smaller the dog, the larger the woman. 
But one must not wonder about women; that way madness lies! 

Why must preachers be so solemn? They are not all that 
way, but most of them are! Religion is so much more attrac- 
tive when preachers don’t look like a boy who has just been 
forced to drown a litter of pups. 

What do drum majors do when they are not drum majoring? 
Drum majoring is not a thing a man can step out of and go 
to selling fruit trees, papering a house or trimming a hedge. 
It’s the sort of thing you have to ease out of gradually. Maybe 
they are the fellows who stand in jigadier brindle uniforms in 
front of apartment houses and movie theatres. 

Recently one of my friends got sore as a mashed thumb 
because I laughed at him before his face and forehead. His 
name is not Tom and he does not own a laundry, so we will 
call him Tom the laundryman. We were sitting in the corner 
having a nice chat, and he was bragging a bit about his busi- 
ness success, as he has a right to do. He finished with a com- 
plaint that he couldn’t find a man to take over his business 
so he could retire. He used to own the business, but now, at 
the age of fifty, he finds that the business owns him. 

Tom told me that in the laundry business the big problem 
is delivery. His biggest investment, when he started years ago, 
was in five delivery wagons and five horses. In round figures, 
each of these units cost him a thousand dollars. Three hundred 
was for the horse, and seven hundred for the wagon. 

Being a good business man, Tom realized that the life of 
each of these units was five years; maybe more, but five was 
all he could count on. He was not satisfied just to write off 
a paper depreciation at the end of each year. When a delivery 
unit went out of business, he wanted the cash to buy another. 

So he began to deposit eighty dollars every month in a 
building and loan company, which, with accrued interest, 
would give him back his five thousand dollars in sixty months. 
It was a corking plan. He realized that the horses would get 
old and stiff and not be spry enough to do the work; by this 
sinking fund he would be able to buy new ones. 

Later in his business life he abandoned horses and wagons 
for motor trucks. His original plan had worked so well that 
he did it again for a fleet of twenty-five trucks, figured on a 
seven-year basis, the average life of their usefulness. 

The machinery in his plant he figured on in the same way. 
Into the sinking fund for machinery he put every month a 
sum based on the probable life of the machines, so that when 
they were useless he had the ready cash to pay for new ones. 
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He told me of these plans in greater detail than I have told 
you, and it was at about this place that I began to laugh. 
When he grew indignant, I explained what had amused me. 

Here was a man with more consideration for a piece of 
laundry machinery, a delivery truck or a horse than for him- 
self. The horse is the best illustration. When a horse gets 
old, he loses his springy step, he gets spavined, his joints 
stiffen up, he can’t pull the load any longer. Tom made ample 
provision for that date, but the cheerful idiot didn’t stop to 
think that he, too, would get old, that the day would come, 
as it has, when he would slow down and want a younger horse 
to pull his load at the plant! 

Why hadn’t that smart business man sense enough to realize 
that he should have written off depreciation on himself? He 
wouldn't have found it difficult to do. 

If he wanted five thousand a year as income when he re- 
tired, besides anything he might get out of the plant, one 
hundred thousand dollars would be the natural sum he would 
work to have at the end of twenty years. 

I am just a writing man who can’t keep the stubs of his 
own check book straight, but this is about the problem. 
Twenty years have two hundred and forty months in them. 
Two hundred and forty divided into one hundred thousand 
goes four hundred and sixteen times. If Tom had taken out 
of this business four hundred dollars every month, with accrued 
interest, it would have paid total depreciation on him at the 
end of twenty years. Then he could have retired on five 
thousand dollars a year, besides what he sold his plant for. 
This would have been another hundred thousand in prosperous 
times, but today he can’t sell it at all! 

His personal sinking fund could have been handled in any 
of half a dozen ways. Several forms of life insurance would 
have paid the whole amount in case of his death, or the sum 
total if he lived for the twenty years. No standard life in- 
surance company has ever defaulted in payments. 

He could have used the method he worked out for his 
horse and wagon fund. He paid it into a good building and 
loan association and it paid him back at the end of the period. 

Any banker could have given him a list of gilt-edged bonds 
which a bank examiner would pass as assets. By investing his 
monthly sinking fund in these, he might have increased his 
risk slightly, but would have increased his interest income. 

This is not a financial article. I am not capable of writing 
one. It is just common sense. It gave me a lot of amusement 
to see a bright, successful business man put the stiffness of 
a horse’s knees above the rheumatics of his own; who placed 
as more important the heaves in a horse than his own puffing 
when he climbed his front steps; who knew that a horse, a 
mangle and a truck would wear out, but who never thought 
that he would do the same. 

Yes, men are funny! Tom was funny. I know I am funny 
because my friends laugh at me. I suspect you are funny, too. 
But, being a good business or professional man, just as you 
are a good Kiwanian, you have realized that you will stiffen 
up in the knee joints and slow down in your gait, so of course 
you have a sinking fund to retire on and let the rest of the 
world drift by in humorous procession while you rock back 
and forth and laugh at it. Yes? 
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Interior view of the Chicago Stadium, $10,000,000 structure, which will seat more than 25,000 people. 


Mid-Town, Chicago Will Entertain 


KIWANIANS WHO WILL ATTEND THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
AND DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS IN CHICAGO, AT TWO 
LARGE BANQUETS TO BE HELD JUNE 16 AND JUNE 30 


HE Mid-Town Kiwanis Club of 

Chicago will stage two large Kiwanis 

banquets to be held at the time of 
the National Republican and Democratic 
Conventions in Chicago. 

Many Kiwanis clubs throughout the 
country will undoubtedly have members 
who will attend either of these two great 
national conventions as delegates in June. 
These delegates will be feted by the 
Mid-Town club at these two affairs that 
will be held just three blocks away from 
the Chicago Stadium, where the conven- 
tions will be held. 

The first banquet will be given during 
the Republican Convention on Thursday 
evening, June 16, and the Democratic 
banquet will be held on Thursday eve- 
ning, June 30. 

Arrangements are being made with 
national figures in both the Democratic 
and Republican parties to speak at these 
occasions. 

Those Kiwanians who are elected dele- 
gates or alternates to the National Con- 
ventions are urged to send in their reser- 
vations for these Kiwanis meetings. 

The Mid-Town club will maintain open 
house for all visiting Kiwanians and 
their ladies at Wieboldt’s Store, through 
the courtesy of William J. Smyth, Vice- 
President of the Mid-Town club. 

Undoubtedly there will be many Ki- 
wanians who will attend one of these 
conventions who are not necessarily vot- 
ing delegates and they, too, with their 
ladies are urged to attend either one of 
these Kiwanis meetin7s. 





BY FRANK J. GILLESPIE 


President, Kiwanis Club of Mid-Town, Chicago, Illinois 


The club will endeavor to have both 
meetings broadcast over one of the na- 
tional hook-ups. 

Since the accommodations for the ban- 
quets will be limited, all Kiwanians 
should plan to attend either one of the 
banquets and arrangements for reserva- 
tions should be made early. The cost of 


the ticket to either banquet will be $2.00. 
The entire seat sale of tickets will be used 
in meeting the cost of arrangements and 
entertainment for these dinners. 
Reservations should be mailed to Lewis 
A. Bain, 1656 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Secretary of the Mid-Town 


Kiwanis Club. 
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The Stadium occupies an entire city block and is close to elevated, street car lines, and boulevards. 

















Dedicate P 


Kiwanians invited to the Port of 
Albany Dedication, June 6-7— 
world's newest seaport in New 
York State to celebrate great 
development with international 
and national ceremonies— 
Albany and Rensselaer clubs to 
cooperate with Albany Port 
Commission=world commerce 
brought 143 miles inland nearer 
the middle west-—elaborate cer- 
emonies planned. 


<<<it>>> 


OCATED in an area comprising sev- 
eral hundred acres on both banks 
of the Hudson River within the 

limits of the sister cities of Albany and 
Rensselaer, is the newest seaport in the 
world—The Port of Albany. 

Where more than three centuries ago 
intrepid explorers wended their venture- 
some way in tiny craft in search of new 
lands in the upper reaches of the famous 
Hudson River in New York State, today 
freight carriers are 
transporting cargoes to and from various 


huge ocean-going 
parts of the world. 

This development of the Port of Al- 
bany stands out as one of the most in- 
teresting demonstrations of the result of 
citizenship codperation. The opening of 
this new port is of interest to members 
of all Kiwanis clubs, not only because of 
the important effect and benefit it will 
have on the commerce of the world and 
the business in general of the Nation 
and State, but because of the active co- 
operation in the events leading up to 
the port development and its present ex- 
pansion and promotion on the part of 
the Kiwanis clubs of Albany and Rens- 





selaer, the two cities in which the port 
is located. 
Port Chairman is Kiwanian 
Hon. Peter G. TenEyck, chairman of 
the Albany Port District Commission, 





Peter CG. TenEyck 


which has charge of the port operation 
and development, and who is also Presi- 
dent of the New York State Waterways 
Association, is an honorary member of 
the Albany Kiwanis club, which organi- 
zation has continuously supported the 
movement for the deepening of the Hud- 
son River to the Port of Albany, and 
which has adopted strong resolutions 
giving its codperation to the future de- 
velopment and expansion of the port. 

While ships have been coming to the 
Port of Albany and bringing cargoes to 
it, and taking cargoes from it, since June 
1931, the Port Commission has arranged 
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ort of Albany in June 


BY JAMES Q. BARCUS 


Chairman, Public Affairs Committee, 
Kiwanis Club of Albany, New York 


to have the official dedication on June 6 
and 7 of this year. The Albany Kiwanis 
club, through its Committee on Public 
Relations, arranged to have the Port 
Commission officials present the details 
of the port development and the dedica- 
tion ceremonies at the club luncheon, 
and the Albany club has officially en- 
dorsed the dedication ceremonies and 
tendered its full coédperation. The club, 
as a unit, and through its individual mem- 
bers, will take an active part in the dedi- 
cation. 


Port Vice-Chairman is Kiwanian 


Mr. William J. Flynn, of Rensselaer, 
on the eastern bank of this New York 





William J. Flynn 

State port development, is a member of 

the board of directors of the Rensselaer 

Kiwanis club and vice-chairman of the 
(Turn to page 232) 














The main dock wall of the Port of Albany, New York, from which the rescue ship S. S. Belmoira sailed on the voyage on which it rescued transatlantic 
fiyers in the Atlantic Ocean = being 150 hours on the water. The Belmoira sailed from the open spot shown in the photo between the first and second 
* ips. 





Skyline of the City of Albany, capital of New York State, shown in the background. 
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NE of the most pressing problems 

before the people of this state 

and nation today, and certainly 
the subject of inquiry and study of any 
service organization is crime. Our organ- 
ization can justify its existence to the 
extent that it renders a public service and 
to the extent that it makes for a better 
and more wholesome life for each and 
every member. 

The complete solution of the problem 
of crime will never be determined, but 
the ideal can be approached. It is cer- 
tain that any satisfactory plan, any 
scheme or model with any promise of 
success for the elimination of crime must, 
in part at least, deal with the subject of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Crime is the. unlawful act of a man 
who is unable or unwilling to comply with 
the will of the sovereign body, be that 
a king as in a monarchy or the great 
body of people as in a democracy. It is 
in fact an expression of a mental state 
of being. This psychic condition in turn 
is the outgrowth of an individual’s re- 
actions to all the stimuli to which he has 
reacted during the whole of his life. Man 
at any time is only a resultant of his 
total past experiences; he is a summa- 
tion of all he has thought, dreamed and 
done in his yesterdays. It is true that 
there are those who fail to re-act as 
society demands because of some sudden 
breakdown, physical or mental, making 
it impossible for him to comply, but the 
reason for the unsocial response of the 
great majority of those termed “criminal 
class” must be found somewhere along 
the paths of life over which they have 
traveled. With this latter class the suc- 
cess of the reformation effected will de- 
pend on the extent of the change in 
attitude, feeling, understanding and man- 
ner of thinking induced in them. The 
man must be remade physically, mentally 
and spiritually, he must be born anew in 
faith, in hope, in ambition and in love. 


Objective of Social Work 


The objective of all social work as 
it has to do with crime should not be to 
imprison persons but should be to re- 
establish the recreant, recusant and non- 
conformist and have him take his place 
in society again as soon as he is able 
to adjust and has the desire to comply 
with the sovereign will. The life and hap- 
piness of every individual, whether it be 


Juvenile Delinquency 








BY HON. JOSEPH E. NELSON 


Judge, Juvenile Court, Provo, Utah 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Spanish Fork, Utah 


the unfortunate criminal awaiting his 
sentence before the bar of justice or his 
honor who sits on the bench, should be 
the concern of the social group. In a 
great democracy such as ours, each man 
is equal to every other man in his right 
to live and be made free. Society as a 
whole cannot be more concerned with the 
life of one than another. This is not the 
sentimental talk of the emotional, it is 
the language of reason and common 
sense. Such a view, properly expressed, 
means, ultimately, a great saving in 
wealth and human energy which can in 
turn be directed into normal channels of 
life resulting in better and more abun- 
dant life. 

It is easier to build than rebuild and 
in reconstruction there is a waste that 
cannot be avoided. This is as true in the 
building of character or the making of 
a life as it is in the erection of material 
structures. Thus the utmost attention 
should be given to the conduct of chil- 
dren and particularly to the actions of 
that number classed as delinquents. The 
search into the life of the wrongdoer, 
facts about his birth, his family history, 
his early childhood and subsequent de- 
velopment are more recent and accessible 
with the child. Knowledge of the social 
conditions under which he lives can be 
more readily secured. In childhood the 
habits are not fixed irrevocably, his moral 
nature is still plastic and unformed and 
thus is easily moulded. It is in child- 
hood that most criminals commence their 
lawless careers. The mischief of the 
child frequently becomes the crime of 
the man. In our children we see the 
omen of the future. We can make it good 
or we can make it bad, as we build, not 
so much with material wealth, as with 
the energy supplied by the youth of our 
land. 


What Is a Delinquent? 


Juvenile delinquency suggests three 
questions: First, who is a juvenile delin- 
quent? Second, what are the causes for 
juvenile delinquency? Third, what is the 
remedy? In our state, as far as delin- 
quency is in question, a juvenile is any 
child who has not reached the age of 
eighteen years and a delinquent is a child 
under eighteen years of age who has vio- 
lated a law of the state or an ordinance 
or regulation of a city or other sub- 
division of the state; or a child who by 





reason of being wayward or habitually 
disobedient is uncontrolled by parent, 
guardian or custodian; or a child who 
habitually so deports himself as to injure 
or endanger the morals or health of him- 
self or others. Expressed in one sentence, 
a juvenile delinquent is a child who has 
not reached the age of eighteen years who 
has broken some rule of conduct or action 
prescribed by the sovereign of the group 
in which he lives. The offenses may be 
roughly grouped as_ follows:. Sex 
offenses, these accounting for the greater 
number of girls handled in the juvenile 
court; larceny, including burglary and 
robbery which accounts for the greatest 
number of boys handled in the juvenile 
court. From this it can be seen that the 
greatest number of cases arise from the 
violation of a basic virtue, for no society 
can long endure whose people become 
diseased through corruption and moral 
decay, nor can society long endure whose 
people have no sense of right or respect 
for another in his lawful possession of 
that which he has acquired as a result 
of his own effort. Other cases include 
injury of the person of another, malicious 
mischief, such as the destroying of prop- 
erty, truancy and running away, the vio- 
lation of traffic laws, intoxication, smok- 
ing or use of vile and indecent language, 
the keeping of late hours and being in, 
near or in places forbidden. 

Here it should come to mind that the 
rules governing the conduct of children 
are not made by the children themselves, 
they are the expressed desire of the adult 
population. Very often, in fact nearly 
always, the rules and their interpretation 
are made from the adult’s point of view 
with the desire to effect the safety and 
happiness of the group and particularly 
the adult class. They are based upon the 
opinions of the grown-up people. This is 
not to say, however, that the young should 
not be governed by the old, but is a plea 
that the adult get the juvenile point of 
view. No delinquent boy or girl can be 
adequately and properly served unless he 
who would render the service 
through the eyes of the child, hears 
through his ears, reacts to the stimuli to 
which he reacts out of the experience 
from which that particular child has to 
react. A child’s life is one of motion, 
noise and action and his interpretations 
are entirely different than those of the 
adult, for he has not the accumulated 
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wisdom that comes from long and varied 
experience. 
What Are the Causes? 

To observe effects is much easier than 
to determine causes, but every effect has 
a cause and no effect can be known fully 
or adequately unless there is some knowl- 
edge of the cause. Delinquency like crime 
is not assignable to any single or uni- 
versal source, but arises from a multiple 
of causes, yet often it is the case that a 
single circumstance will stand out as the 
dominant and most real factor. Mr. Cyril 
Burt in his book states that in his expe- 
rience major factors seem discernible in 
about ninety-six per cent of the cases, 
leaving only four per cent fewer still 
among the girls with the major factor 
not discernible or unassigned. In addi- 
tion, the subordinate factors are recorded 
about eight hundred and fifty times per 
thousand cases more with the girls, 
rather less with the boys. 

Although there are a great number of 
causes for delinquency, it is possible to 
list those more frequently found and that 
are more or less common. The cause or 
causes may be found in the child himself. 
The child may be physically or mentally 
defective or both. Any number of de- 
linquency cases can be connected wholly 
with this cause. Numerous cases arising 
in this district could be related that 
would prove conclusively that delin- 
quency frequently arises because of a 
defective physical or mental condition. 
Health officers maintain that criminals 
are mentally and physically ill. The de- 
fects may be of a developmental nature 
or they may be pathological. In such 
cases where the child is physically or 
mentally defective, he is unable to func- 
tion as a normal child, and being unable 
to meet the requirements imposed, he 
becomes out of place and out of harmony 
and is classed a delinquent. 

The child may be emotionally and 
morally defective or unable to distinguish 
right from wrong, or being unable to 
make the distinction, has such little con- 
trol over such instincts as are connected 
with sex, anger, pugnacity, fear, grief, 
joy, play, etc. that he cannot control 
himself and make the necessary adjust- 
ment. The term instinct as used here is 
considered in the old sense and may not 
be entirely in keeping with the new 
thought given to the question of instinct, 
but to me it seems true, nevertheless, that 
some children have abnormal tempera- 
mental setups or conditions, the explana- 
tion of which is not entirely furnished by 
his environment but must be found in the 
accumulated experiences of the people to 
which he belongs. 

Although some deny any hereditary 
connection or cause for crime, yet it 
seems that some children are born with 
anti-social tendencies and this hereditary 
condition may be connected with the 
question of delinquency. I do not accept 
the old doctrine of predestination: that 


a child must necessarily experience all 
the weaknesses of his ancestors, yet there 
apparently is a connection that does exist. 
It may be true that all could be ex- 
plained entirely by the theory of stimulus 
and response and that complete control 
of the stimuli from the time of concep- 
tion through the period of gestation and 
thereafter until the child has reached a 
certain stage of development will assure 
the desired result. This much is certain, 
that the child is largely the product of 
his environment and that his character 
and personality can be determined to a 
marked extent by controlling the stimuli 
to which he reacts. 

A child may be abnormal in one way 
or another, not necessarily defective, but 
so much different from the group that he 
cannot fit in or meet the requirements 
of the group. Such a child has appetites 
and desires that are different and often 
antagonistic, often harmful to self and 
associates. This condition arises entirely 
out of the peculiar living conditions found 
in the home. A child may be normal 
mentally and morally, yet ignorant. Such 
a child often performs acts that leads him 
into delinquency, never realizing or know- 
ing that he is doing wrong. 

The cause or causes of delinquency 
may be found in the environment in 
which the child lives. In this connection, 
the fault may be within the home. The 
construction, design and physical makeup 
of the house in which he lives, as well 
as with that of the neighborhood and the 
surroundings and locality may so stim- 
ulate the child as to produce a mental or 
emotional condition that would have him 
act in a negative manner. It is certain 
that the physical and mental condition 
of the parents, as well as their moral 
standing and attitudes, will have much 
te do with the conduct of the child. In 
the life of the child there will be re- 
flected the attitude of the parents toward 
each other and toward their children. 
The love expressed by a mother or a 
father in the presence of their children 
will again be reflected in the daily activi- 
ties of their children. Likewise the lan- 
guage or habits and conduct of parents 
as well as the truthfulness and honesty 
they display, constitutes the mental food 
upon which the child lives. No child can 
be pleasant and happy who is daily 
steeped in the foul, sour atmosphere of 
ill will and domestic trouble. The ex- 
planation for the great amount of liquor 
drunk by the young men and women of 
our country could be explained if the 
doors of the homes of these children 
were opened for investigation Many de- 
linquents come from disrupted homes 
where the parents are divorced or one or 
the other is dead and the child lives with 
a stepfather or stepmother, or in some 
cases where the mother is working, in 
all of which the child is denied parental 
attention. He may be fed, clothed and 
housed well, but is deprived of a father’s 
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or a mother’s love, discipline and advice. 
Where the child is without a father, he 
lacks in discipline, he is wilful and way- 
ward; where he has been denied the in- 
fluences of a loving mother he is un- 
sympathetic and coarse. In this district 
most of the more serious cases of de- 
linquency are of the boys and girls from 
the homes of the poor. Those from the 
homes of the rich are less serious, that 
is to say their unlawful violations of law 
are generally of a less serious aspect, so 
poverty is a contributing cause. 

The school and the church do more to 
keep boys and girls from becoming de- 
linquent than is appreciated, yet in many 
cases the cause for delinquency can be 
connected directly with some unsympa- 
thetic teacher or some educational system 
not elastic enough to meet the needs of 
the child, or the child is compelled to 
conform with the system rather than the 
system meet the needs of the child, or 
a creed which to the child has little or no 
meaning and which he is unable to under- 
stand and appreciate and much of which 
to him is only ceremony and the perform- 
ance of certain rites. Often there are found 
in schools poor, unsympathetic teachers 
who cause the delinquency by such caus- 
tic and sarcastic remarks as calling the 
student “dumbbell” and continually show- 
ing the backward boy to disadvantage 
before his classmates. It should be the 
duty of every teacher to meet the need 
of every child. Often it is, however, that 
the system is at fault. In the past, too 
much attention has been given to secur- 
ing results by groups; in other words, 
there has been mass education and not 
enough attention given to individual 
teaching. Each child is a problem and 
must be understood and to be understood, 
his whole life must be known, that his 
particular needs might be met. It has 
been the policy in the past to overdo 
competitive activity, to commercialize 
athletics and all competitive undertak- 
ings. The child has been brought to a 
false conception of value. He has been 
taught that the objective in numerous 
activities is the securing of a pin, a badge, 
a button, a cup or a pennant. His ad- 
versary has been the boy or the girl who 
has opposed him in the competition. His 
success or failure has been determined 
by the decision which grants him an 
award. Rather should the boy or the girl 
be taught that his great enemies are sin, 
ignorance, fear, hatred, and all the nega- 
tive forces of life. That he succeeds when 
he overcomes the timidity of his own soul 
and expresses the ideas of his own mind, 
and that his success is not determined 
by any award or special grant. That the 
reward of life is more life and joy and 
happiness that goes therewith. That suc- 
cess is doing, and the great objective of 
all activity is life. Then again, the com- 
petitive activity has been too costly; the 
winner is produced at the cost of many 

(Turn to page 233) 
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COMMUNITY HOUSEKEEPING 


OST towns and cities could improve their community 
housekeeping. Since this would be for the best inter- 
ests of these communities and their business men and 

residents, it is surprising that there are not more evidences of 
cooperative community effort to keep towns and cities clean 
and to make them even beautiful. 


In my travels through many years I have been constantly 
impressed with the drab and unkempt appearance of many 
communities. Debris accumulates on lots; grass and weeds 
along sidewalks and on lots go uncared for, alleys are littered 
with ash cans, etc., and back of too many stores there are piles 
of long accumulated rubbish. Most railroad stations and the 
section about them are anything but attractive. School build- 
ings and grounds are often in regrettable condition. The yards 
of many homes, especially the smaller, are many times neg- 
lected and barren. Even some church properties present noth- 
ing of that cleanliness that is said to be next to godliness. 

There are certainly many reasons for good community house- 
keeping. While clothes do not make a man, proper care of his 
personal appearance does play an important part in his life 
and often in his work. Not otherwise is it in a community. 
Merely clean appearance does not necessarily make a good 
community, but it certainly helps to this end. 

A cleaner and more beautiful town or city will give satisfac- 
tion and joy to its present residents. It will be more likely to 
attract people from outside to trade and also to establish there 
homes, businesses, or factories. 

There is a further more fundamental reason for attempting 
to improve the appearance of a community. It offers a fine 
means for training both adults and children in good citizenship. 
Certainly the man and woman who promote good community 
housekeeping will be more inclined to be good citizens. Their 
thought about improving the appearance of their town or city 
will lead them to take thought as to other means of bettering 
their community. 

Children can also be educated in good citizenship by being 
organized to help in improving the appearance of their com- 
munity. They will thus be trained to be better citizens of 
tomorrow. In Chicago, for example, the clean-up program is 
conducted by a Clean-Up League of high school and elementary 
school children thoroughly organized for directly carrying on 
the work, even though the Association of Commerce and other 
civic and service organizations coéperate. They make a 
clean-up army of 600,000. There are also awards for the best 
posters, essays, etc., and for the best examples of changed 
conditions based on pictures of certain conditions before and 
after the clean-up work has been done. From personal experi- 
ence in coéperating with this work in Chicago I am convinced 
that a clean-up program would be worth while if for no other 
reason than to give these children the excellent practical 
training in citizenship that is possible. 

Under present business conditions, with so many unem- 
ployed, there is another practical reason for now giving atten- 
tion to better community housekeeping. Many people still able 
to pay for work to improve their places of business or home; 


can do much to give real employment rather than relief to many 
of those out of work by having this work done at this time. 
Unemployed men receiving relief would doubtless be happy 
in lieu of the financial assistance given to do some clean-up 
otherwise difficult to get done. While this work would not be 
on a wage basis, it would undoubtedly help to conserve the 
self-respect of many. 

With so many good reasons for greater attention to good 
community housekeeping, it is somewhat difficult to understand 
why so many towns and cities neglect that which is such a 
genuine asset from the viewpoint of both business men and 
residents. 

Certainly the reasons for communities not being cleaner are 
not primarily financial. What is needed to accomplish the 
improved appearance of a town or city is not primarily a large 
outlay of money, but rather a united coéperative effort on the 
part of all citizens under real leadership and in accordance 
with a definite plan. 

In most communities if some leadership is given to this 
matter on the part of a group of citizens who will develop a 
plan and organize the efforts of all, much can be done to make 
the community a better place in which to live and a more 
prosperous place in which to do business, even without excep- 
tional financial expense or a new bond issue. The initial 
clean-up work may well lead to later plans of improvement and 
beautification, parks, etc., that will require additional finances. 

Here, then, is an exceptional opportunity that is open to 
Kiwanis clubs. They are organized for such service and leader- 
ship. I hope that our clubs will respond to this challenge to 
help their communities. There are few towns and cities where 
conditions are so ideal that something does not need to be 
done. There are many communities where through long neglect 
and lack of coéperation conditions demand exceptional leader- 
ship and action. 

In developing plans to improve its community’s housekeep- 
ing a Kiwanis club should organize, at a suitable period for its 
town or city, a Clean-Up, Paint-Up, Plant-Up Campaign along 
lines that are being nationally promoted. Much literature and 
many practical suggestions for such a campaign can be secured 
without cost by writing to R. W. Emerson, Executive Secretary 
of the National Clean-Up Campaign Bureau, 2201 New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

And then emphasis should be placed on the continuity of this 
effort. Those who have long promoted the campaign feature 
in this matter now wisely stress this point. It is not enough to 
wash the community face one morning. It needs to be kept 
clean throughout the year. 

Kiwanis clubs—here is a real opportunity to help your town 
or city. Give your leadership to the development and carrying 
out of a program in your community to “Clean Up, Paint Up, 
Plant Up—now and all the year.” 


“We 
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Membership 


EVER has the problem of membership maintenance been 
l so important as during these last few years. The churches 
face it with the heaviest loss of membership in modern history. 
Fraternal organizations all wrestle with the same problem. 
No civic organization but is also fighting an uphill fight against 
the indifference of the member who “has troubles of his own.” 

The showing Kiwanis has made through this trying period, 
the small net loss we have sustained, are matters to be proud of, 
but not with that pride which points to a glorious past to 
apologize for a crumbling future. 

The membership problem is still with us. Yet so small is 
it that if every Kiwanis club in the United States added eight 
new members during this coming month, the organization 
would again touch its membership peak. This not only shows 
how well our membership has been maintained in trying times, 
but also how little real effort it would take to put Kiwanis 
back where it belongs and make it the only civic club on the 
continent still at its maximum membership. 

This is an International problem, but one which must be 
solved in the clubs, thus making it really a local problem, 
International in its results. There is no use holding a lodge 
of sorrow over our loss. Let us rather hold a revival in our own 
club that the loss is so small and so easily replaced. Let us 
not trouble about this problem in another country, in another 
district, or even in our own, but rather see to it that our own 
club is not in the loss column. If this is done in each club, 
there will be no problem. 

Nothing so interests men in matters of this kind as attend- 
ance at Kiwanis International Conventions. Here they can get 
acquainted with the type of men who make up Kiwanis all 
over the continent, and carry its banner in other localities. 
This never fails to make a man glad that he is connected with 
such a group, and anxious to keep the standards of his home 
club up to the average of Kiwanis as a whole. 

Add eight new members of the same quality as those you 
now have, bring your own club up to its peak of membership, 
and you have done all that is possible and can feel that your 
local responsibility has been fulfilled and the problem settled 


for all the continent. 


Life is worth all it costs. Its risks are compensated 
for by the resultant wider life and rewards. 


Board Meetings 


EW Kiwanians who have not been on the Board of Direc- 

tors realize the importance of that board. Unfortunately, 
many clubs as organizations are equally thoughtless, holding 
board meetings at irregular intervals, or for but a few minutes 
in the corner of the dining-room. 

Every Kiwanis club Board of Directors should meet at least 
once in two weeks. The meeting should last through a luncheon 
or an evening, that the members may thoroughly thrash out 
all matters of interest to the welfare of the organization. 
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Small details of the management of a Kiwanis club should 
not be brought before the club. Minutes of preceding meet- 
ings, routine appropriations and similar matters often con- 
sume the time and lessen the interest of meetings. They are 
board matters only. Budgets, club policies, large appropria- 
tions, changes in place of meeting and other matters of large 
importance should be debated before the whole club. 

The Board of Directors should budget carefully not only 
the club’s money, but also its time and program. Other com- 
mittee chairmen should be called at special meetings of the 
Board, or one at a time to different meetings, that they and 
it may work in harmony. The Board meeting is the clearing- 
house of Kiwanis activities. If a member is so remiss in the 
trust reposed in him as to fail to attend meetings, he should 
be requested to resign and make room for some more interested 
and active man. 

All matters coming before the Board for discussion should 
be talked over frankly, a thing which is not possible unless 
the sessions of the Board are held in private, and with a 
gentleman’s agreement that what is said behind the closed 
doors of the meeting is not matter for gossip on the outside. 
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The fact that the conductor of every newspaper love- 
lorn column is a woman, stacks the cards against the 
other sex. 


Detroit 


ACK to the home town. Back to the place where Kiwanis 

was born. That is the story of our next International 
Convention. It will be interesting to trace the progress of the 
organization from its start in Detroit so few years ago, and yet 
so leng ago, so far has Kiwanis advanced since its birth in 
this forward looking and interesting city at the busy corner 
of the traffic stream which pours up and down the great 
inland waterway of the Great Lakes. 

Kiwanis has lived in the most pregnant and strenuous times 
in the history of this continent. The great war, the resultant 
inflation, the receding tide which caused the re-adjustment 
period that is now just closing, all tended to make a period 
never to be forgotten. That Kiwanis has flourished and gone 
on in spite of the storm, indicates its fundamental strength and 
its firm hold on the hearts and lives of its membership. 

The next International Convention will review these years 
and apply the lessons learned through them. We may have a 
re-adjustment of our laws and policies, in line with what these 
years have taught us. It is unlikely that a more interesting 
convention will ever be held than this one in Detroit, and 
every man interested in the history, present status and future 
of Kiwanis should be present to see and hear for himself. 

Few cities possess the facilities or the willingness to hold 
a convention like this. Located on the border between the two 
great countries in which is Kiwanis, close enough to the centre 
of Kiwanis population to make the burden of traveling ex- 
penses as light as possible, it is particularly fitted for this 
meeting. 
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Not alone in strictly Kiwanis matters will this convention 
excel. Profiting by the experiences of other conventions, the 
Committee on Convention Program has prepared a program 
of unusual merit. Entertainment is also well taken care of; 
Detroit promises us a convention without a dull moment. 

Waterways offer those living near the lakes a splendid vaca- 
tion by boat to and from the convention; to those who are 
air-minded, Detroit offers flying facilities equaled by few and 
excelled by no city; it is a large railway centre, and the sights 
of interest in and around it are numberless. 

Few cities are as well equipped with first-class hotels. There 
will be no second-class accommodations for Kiwanians, and 
the rates are surprisingly low. 

For inspiration, for education, for entertainment, this will 
be an outstanding convention. Every club should be repre- 
sented: every interested Kiwanian should budget his time to 
make this convention a part of his vacation itinerary. 

On to Detroit, the old home town! Let’s show that city 
how the mustard seed they planted has grown in the few 


years we have been alive! 


Kiwanis functions largely in small towns. “A hick 
town tis a place where Americans conduct their busi- 

without bribing aliens to let them 
alone.” Hartford Times. 


ness in safety 


Kiwanis International 


OME people still believe in glass snakes which fly to pieces 
when attacked and gather themselves together after the 
danger is over. 

Some people still think that handling hop toads makes warts 
grow on the hands. Some people still believe that if a horse 
hair is left in water it will turn to a snake. 

These theories have been proved untrue a thousand times, 
yet some strange trait in our minds makes us believe things 
which have been demonstrated false over and over again. 

In spite of us there is in Kiwanis a persistent belief as 
untrue as all of these. There are still men in Kiwanis who 
think and speak of Kiwanis International as a separate and 
higher body of the organization. Kiwanis International is the 
name we give the small group of men elected to carry out the 
will of the representatives assembled in International con- 
vention. 

Kiwanis International never passed a law, never levied a 
tax, never legislated in any way. It merely decides matters of 
administration under the laws passed by the delegates. 

Each Kiwanis club elects from its ranks two members to 
represent it in the International convention. These represen- 
tatives carry the power of attorney of that club to the con- 
vention, where, in company with other representatives, they 
form the law-making body. 

Thus the clubs themselves make all our laws. The Inter- 
national officers elected at that convention have no function 
save to carry out those laws, and, with the advantage of their 
closer contact with the work, to recommend to the convention 
such rew laws as seem to them advisable. 

No well informed Kiwanis club sends instructed delegates 
to a convention. No man not in possession of all the facts, can 
decide any question. Those facts cannot always be had until 
both sides of a controversial matter are heard. To instruct a 
delegate on a matter of Kiwanis legislation before he goes to 
the convention, is to indicate that he is not sufficiently intelli- 
gent to judge for himself from the evidence. 

Far better select as delegates men of such character and 
judgment that they really represent the sentiment of the club 
and speak in its behalf at the convention both by word of 
mouth and by their ballots. 

Kiwanis progress, Kiwanis legislation, Kiwanis success, all 
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depend on the character of delegates sent to legislate for 
their clubs. As the delegates are weak or strong, so also will 
the future of Kiwanis be weak or strong. 

Hastily selected and elected delegates who go to the con- 
vention to have a good time and a free ride on the choo choo 
cars, show a poor club policy, since these men must constitute 
the working and law-making body of this organization we all 
love so well. Send big men, men of vision, men of ability, men 
who really deserve the title of representative. Send them unin- 
structed, if you would have Kiwanis move onward and upward 


to a glorious future, 


If he offers you a twenty-five per cent dividend, you 
better investigate carefully what is to become of the 
other seventy-five per cent. 


As Others See Us 
OBERT BURNS made a wish which has been echoed in 
spirit by many of us. 
“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion: 
What airs in dress and gait wad lae’e us, 
And evn devotion.” 

Herbert N. Casson, editor of Efficiency Magazine of London, 
England, addressed the following particularly to the business 
men of the United States. With certain modifications it ap- 
plies to Canada as well. It gives us the power to “see oursel’s 
as ithers see us.” That we do not present a pretty picture is a 
realization that may be good for our immortal souls as well as 
for our business careers. 

He says: “You are depressed. You think you are crippled. 
You are afraid of the future. You are full of fears. 

“You have half the gold of the world and half of the ma- 
chinery and most of the automobiles and all the skyscrapers. 

“You have the greatest home market in the world and the 
largest corporations that the world has ever seen. You are 
ruled more by ideas and less by tradition than any other people 
in the world. You have usually done what you thought you 
could do. 

“How can it be possible that a progressive nation of 120,- 
000,000 people can be wrecked by the speculations of a little 
handful in Wall Street? The prices that were forced too high 
had to come down. Today all prices are too low. 

“There is now a golden opportunity for every man who has 
eyes to see it. Dollars are now being sold for thirty cents. 
Practically every security in the United States is now being 
sold at less than its value. The way to create a fortune is to 
buy from pessimists. Pay your money and take the risk. 

“Frick started his career by buying coke ovens in the slump 
of 1873. Carnegie made $300,000,000 by buying steel plants in 
slumps. Hundreds of fortunes have been made by buying from 
pessimists. In five years from now most American business 
men will belong to the ‘I wish I had’ club. Then it will be too 
late to buy a dollar for thirty cents. The opportunities will 
be gone. 

“When a horse balks, the balk is in its head, not in its legs. 
He moves on when he thinks he will. And when an American 
business man is depressed the slump is in his head. There is 
nothing serious to prevent him from making money if he 
thinks he will. 

“When fear rules the will nothing can be done, but when a 
man casts fear out of his mind the world becomes his oyster. 
To lose a bit of money is nothing, but to lose hope—or lose 
nerve and ambition—that is what makes men cripples. 

“This silly depression has gone on long enough. Get rid of 
it. It is inside of you. Rise and walk.” 
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International Committee 
Suggestions 


A STUDY OF ATTENDANCE 


Crype R. Yarer 
of the International Committee on 


Member 


Attendance 


FINHE Committee on Attendance is happy 
iia the many requests which have come 
to it for suggestion and assistance. Every 
request received has been given a personal 
reply 
remedy for the condition outlined. 
bers of the attendance committee have given 
this important subject considerable study and 
stand to and district at- 
tendance committees. 

The Kiwanis Magazine will contain gen- 
eral information from month to month which, 
if applied, will stimulate attendance. Specific 
club problems, however, can be more ef- 
ficiently handled if made a matter of direct 
The committee was created to serve 
best of its ability. 
We will assist you 
be 


in- 


suggested a 
The mem- 


answer and each has 


assist club 


ready 


contact, 
and it will do so to the 
What is your problem? 
if we but in 
your 


to do so must 
situation. An 
has been made in 
indicates 


can, order 


informed on local 
tensive attendance study 
a number of This study 
that an average attendance of 85% is normal. 
In other words 85% of the members are in 
the city and able to attend. The average 
normal varies from 82 to 90%. 
from the city, illness, and unavoidable busi- 
ness engagements were considered and full 
allowance made. Attendance make-ups were 
not considered in arriving at the normal at- 
tendance average. Make-ups were eliminated 


clubs. 


A bsences 


because all absentees did not have equal op- 
portunity to attend other clubs. 

In other words no attendance should be 
under 82%. An attendance of less than 82% 
is not a normal Kiwanis average. 

lf your club average for the year was be- 
low this figure a study of attendance should 
be made, This study should include a careful 
check of all absentees each week. Absence 
from the city and illness can be accepted. Un- 
avoidable engagements should not 
be accepted unless it can be shown that an 


actual effort was made to attend the Kiwanis 


business 


a period of not less than eight weeks your 
attendance will improve and you will soon 
find yourself in the normal average class. 

The club on the other hand must also hold 
regular weekly meetings at the time and place 
designated. Every Kiwanian is entitled to a 
weekly meeting at the regular time and place. 
If for any reason the meeting place or date 
of a club is changed the club president is 
authorized, under recent action by the Inter- 
national Board, to arrange for a Round Table 
meeting at the regular hour and place of 
meeting of the club. The President is to 
designate a chairman for the Round Table 
who shall also record the attendance and re- 
port the same to the Secretary. The visiting 
Kiwanians and club members attending the 
Round Table will receive credit for attend- 
ance. The approval of the plan for a Round 
Table, which is the term used to designate 
the meeting of the smaller group, should 
enable clubs to maintain a better average at- 
tendance as the reason for the usual drop due 
to inter-club and other out of town and ir- 
regular meetings is eliminated. 

The cooperation of all will produce that 
additional 2% attendance for the year. A 
modest goal—yes—but one which can only 
be attained if every member does his part. 


HOW IT WAS DONE 


By J. A. Laspa, President and J. A. 
BucHANAN, Secretary Kiwanis Club 
of Astoria, Oregon 


AVING been designated by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Attendance as the 
winning club for the month of January, 1932, 
our average for the month being 99.37%, we 
are glad to accept the invitation to tell “how 
it was done.” 

1. For the last seven or eight years we have 
been stressing attendance, and our members 
(most of them) have become “attendance- 
minded.” Our Membership Committee 
stresses attendance with applicants for mem- 
bership, and they are made to understand 
that they are not can 
keep their record reasonably good—above 
90%. They are told that “attendance is the 


wanted unless they 


heart of Kiwanis,” and without attendance 
Kiwanis will not benefit them, and they will 
be of benefit to Kiwanis. The Kiwanis 
Education Committee continues that instruc- 
tion for at least three months, the new mem- 
ber being required to attend monthly with 
that committee. 

The results are shown by many perfect at- 
tendance records. One member has a perfect 
attendance of nearly thirteen years; another 
more than nine years; two for more than eight 
years; one for six years; two for more than 
five years; ten between four and five years; 
five between three to four years; twelve be- 
tween two and three years, and twelve be- 
tween one and two years. 

2. We have an Attendance Committee that 
is always on the job. Of course we rarely 
have all of our members present at our regular 
meetings. Usually there are a few absentees, 
and Charlie Erickson, Chairman of our At- 
tendance Committee, or some member of his 
committee, calls on each absentee personally, 
and secures a promise to “make up” the at- 
tendance at some other Kiwanis club. Many 
of our members, knowing they will be absent, 
do that before the meeting. This matter of 
making up attendance is emphasized by the 
fact that in 1931 our members made, in the 
aggregate, 438 individual visits to regular 
meetings of other Kiwanis clubs. 

A large per cent of our absences is caused 
by sickness. After a member has 
attendance of more than a year he 
take a pride in his record. We have 
bers lose a perfect record of several years 


no 


a perfect 
begins to 
had mem- 


through illness, and it is always to them a 
matter of great disappointment and regret. 
We feel that it is not right that a member 
should lose his record because of illness, and 
we wish to propose to the International Com- 
mittee on Attendance a new rule, somewhat 
as follows: 

When a Kiwanian has a perfect attendance 
record of than year, and then 
through illness is unable to attend, he shall 
be given, after recovery, as many weeks as 


more one 


the illness continued to make good his at- 
tendance at some other Kiwanis club, in order 
to keep his attendance record perfect. 





meeting. If an intensive study is made over 
Based on reports received at International 
Headquarters before April 25, 1932 
Gold Division 
Long Beach, California............. 99% 
Silver Division 
Alameda, California................ 100% 
Alhambra, California............... 100% 
Astoria, Oregon. ....... kth hid ee 450 oa 100% 
Blue Division 
Huntington Park, California......... 100% 
North Hollywood, California........ 100% 
Watsonville, California............. 100% 
Claremont, California.............. 100% 


| CLUBS LEADING IN ATTENDANCE FOR MARCH, 1932 


White Division 


Altadena, California................ 100°¢ 
Pen GmUtROOEO. as oss oki. cs whe 100% 
OSSD 100% 
purpenk.. California. .............s% 100% 
Campbell, California...... ........ 100% 
Hynes-Clearwater-Hollydale, 
ee oe ce cicwet's > 100% 
Los Gatos, California.........:..... 100% 
San Gabriel, California............. 100% 
NN EEO 62. oy 5 6.5 5s Sa a's es 3 100% 
Torrance, California............... 100% 
SE OS er errr 100% 
AS eee 100% 


Belmont, North Carolina........... 100% 
RRR ee a we 100% 
BO Ae | ARR cereal 100% 
WPRMICINIA,: FOMPNON. 66. ech SR 100° 

Elmwood, Hlindis...... 0.660% .06085 100% 
PAOEION, DOUCET onc... 0.0i seas sicnse 100% 
Egg Harbor City, New Jersey....... 100% 
Ridgefield Park, New Jersey........ 100% 
Newton Falls, Ohio........ pene aes < 100% 
Elma, Washington.................100% 
Ilwaco-Long Beach, Washington..... 100% 
Brownsville, Texas................; 100% 
Thomas, Oklahoma........ SE Apts 100% 
ae Merle Ee es a Sse 100% 


Inglewood, California..............100% 
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Activities 








® GEORGIA 

With the urgent request that Georgia Ki- 
wanians give the plan their whole-hearted 
support, their attention has been called to 
the following resolution of the district Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs: 

“Since sixty per cent of all cotton produced 
in America during the last fifteen years has 
been exported; and since it is considered 
almost impossible for the Southern Cotton 
Farmer to export for a period of the next 
fifteen years sixty per cent of his product 
at a living wage, or with any degree of profit, 
it seems essential for the welfare and pros- 
perity of the Southern farmer that America 
a far greater percentage of the 
cotton grown than in the past, and since 
all this cotton is grown in the South, it looks 
as if the leadership in increasing the domestic 
use of cotton should certainly come from the 
South, it is further believed that a definite 
objective toward the increased use of cotton 
will be far more effective and will be felt 
over much broader territory than just a gen- 
eral advocating of this increased use, there- 
fore— 

“Be it resolved that the increased con- 
sumption of cotton be made a major ob- 
jective of the Georgia District; that it shall 
be the duty of the Committee on Public Af- 
fairs of each club to impress all members 
with the great value to everybody in Georgia 
of increased domestic cotton consumption; 
to get the local merchants to carry as ex- 
tensive stocks as possible of men’s cotton 
suits, women’s cotton dresses, as well as all 
other cotton products; to advertise such 
cotton products in local newspapers and 
windows, and otherwise promote the sale of 
cotton goods in every effective way; and, 
in order to give the State a practical demon- 
stration of Kiwanis leadership in promoting 
the use of cotton, to start the campaign and 
to set an example to the rest of the South. 

“Be it further resolved that each member 
of each Kiwanis club in the Georgia District 
appear at the first regular meeting on or 
after May 1] in a cotton suit.” 


consume 


” % * 


The inter-club meeting held in Winder re- 
cently was, indeed, a pleasant and worth- 
while affair. After a delicious dinner Presi- 
dent R. L. Eavenson turned the meeting over 
to Chairman John H. Wood of the Committee 
on Program. President Jesse J. Baggett of 
the Lawrenceville club announced that the 
meeting was the first of a series of inter-club 
visits to be made by clubs of Division I. 
under the contest for the possession of a cup 
offered by District Governor Thomas O. 
Marshall. Lieutenant-Governor Victor L. 
Hagood outlined the details and told of the 
schedule whereby each club is to take the 
cup to a neighboring club. Chairman Marvin 


A. Allison of the Committee on Program of 
the Lawrenceville club was in charge of the 
splendid program presented by that club. 
Rev. W. W. Cash was the speaker of the 
evening and delivered a masterful address. 

The spirit of Kiwanis was reflected in the 
minds of everyone present and the meeting 
was one of merit. 


@® MICHIGAN 

District Governor Edward B. Flack has 
visited twenty-five clubs so far this year, 
spreading a heap of optimism, precipitating 
a lot of enthusiasm and antidoting the per- 
nicious influence of old man depression. 

Governor Ed is aiming at 
that will approximate one hundred per cent 
for the great International Convention to be 
held at Detroit in June and is meeting with 
codperation and encouragement on all sides, 


registrations 
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The Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba, spon- 
sored an Apple Day last year which netted $4,200. 
Kiwanians sold apples for five cents apiece and 
up, depending on the buyer. The entire amount 
was turned over to the Kiwanis Welfare Board for 
use. Much of the success of the Apple Day was 
due to the excellent work performed by Kiwanian 
G. Innes MacKenzie, who acted as secretary of the 
campaign. Left to right: Chairman Hugh Russell 
of the Kiwanis Welfare Board; Reginald ¥V. Slavin, 
President of the Winnipeg club in 1931; Trustee 
John Halstead of the Kiwanis Welfare Board; 
Chairman Tony A. Mahon of the Apple Day cam- 
paign; and Treasurer W. G. Sanburn of the Ki- 
wanis Welfare Board. Chairman Mahon is shown 
presenting Chairman Russell with a huge apple, 
containing a check for $4,200, the proceeds of the 
Apple Day campaign. This total was considerably 
larger than the amount previously mentioned in 
the March issue. 


@ CAROLINAS 


The Carolinas District Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance, under the chairmanship 
of Wesner Fallaw of Charleston, South 
Carolina, with the other committeemen, D. 
Roy Fonville of Burlington, North Carolina, 
and Rev. John C. Peeler of Lenoir, North 
Carolina, has worked out a very definite out- 
line of a Vocational Guidance program. 

In the first place they suggest that it is 
best to begin the work with high school 
seniors. The outline first says the objective 
of the Vocational Guidance program is really 





life guidance of youth with specific objectives 
for the young man to really know himself, 
his abilities, his failings. and his desires, and 
to find out how to analyze himself and adapt 
himself to changing conditions. 

The committee outlined four steps to be 
followed in this program: 

1. The Study of Vocations, including talks 
dealing with different vocations, use of vari- 
text books, and arranging and 
ducting visits to industries, businesses and 


ous con- 
places where professions are being practiced. 

2. The Study of One’s Self, using specified 
Self-Analysis Forms which includes 
group analysis and final information about 
interests outside of work. 

3. Securing of Further Training or Find- 
ing a Job. 

4. Incorporation in the Life of the Com- 
munity and Sound Investment of Time and 
Money. 

The committee has used material prepared 
by Kiwanian Walter Stone of the Y.M.C.A. 
Graduate School at Nashville, Tennessee, and 
they have also used the plan of analysis which 
comes from the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations. 

Committees on Vocational Guidance in 
Carolinas’ clubs can gain some valuable sug- 
gestions for their work by writing to District 
Chairman Fallaw at 26 George Street, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


also 


® WEST VIRGINIA 


District Governor Arthur T. Post accom- 
panied by about twenty members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Clarksburg journeyed to 
Sistersville recently and presented to the 
Sistersville club the Kiwanis Good Will 
Chest. Chairman Russell U. Adams of the 
district Committee on Inter-Club Relations 
received the chest and will work out an 
itinerary and start it on its journey to every 
club in West Virginia. 

This chest was manufactured at Jackson 
Mill by the Vocational Guidance Class of 
4-H Club workers and is constructed of West 
Virginia walnut wood and bears a _ sand- 
etched picture of Jackson Mill on the lid. 
This makes a very beautiful piece of work 
and is highly prized among the memorials 
of the West Virginia District. 

When this chest is returned to the Clarks- 
burg club it is expected that it will contain 
some very valuable information and sugges- 
tions. The following instructions have been 
placed in the chest which will be carried 
out by the various clubs. 

]. All members attending the inter-club 
meetings where it is presented will register 
their names, addresses, occupations and gen- 
eral information, thus compiling a history 
of Kiwanians in the West Virginia District. 

2. Each club will deposit a brief historical 
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The Kiwanis Nursery of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District is steadily growing. The huge tractor 


is shown at work but right now seedling pines cover this site. 


This year two million seedlings will 


be planted and another crop put in twice as large and so on until the capacity of ten million seedlings 


per year is reached. 
planted. 


sketch of the organization of the club and 
a record of its most outstanding accomplish- 
ments. 

3. Each club will appoint some member 
to write an article, not to exceed five hundred 
words, regarding the points of interest about 
their community which should be interesting 
to tourists traveling through the state. This 
article historical, cultural, 
biographical, pertaining to natural resources, 
this chest 


may be scenic, 
or a combination of all, so that 
will contain information helpful to success- 
ful national advertising of the state. 

This Good Wil! Chest will be taken to the 
International Convention in Detroit in June 
and to the District Convention in Charleston 
next October. 


® KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 

A new plan for holding inter-club meet- 
ings has been adopted by Division IX. of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District. There are ten 
Kiwanis this division; namely, 
Bristol, Elizabethton, Erwin, Johnson City, 
Jonesboro, Kingsport, Knoxville, Maryville- 
Alcoa, Morristown and Newport. Each of the 
ten clubs in the division will have an evening 
inter-club the 


host club to put on the program and every 


clubs in 


meeting once in ten months, 
club in the division to get credit for an inter- 
club meeting at each of these monthly meet- 
ings at which they have at least two members 
in attendance. 

a * & 


A divisional conference for club officers 
and committee chairmen was held recently 
in Division IIL. in Pineville, Kentucky, under 
the direction of Lieutenant-Governor Harry 
M. Carr. Approximately sixty Kiwanians from 
Cumberland Valley cities were present. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Carr's messages provided in- 
spiration for all. District Trustee E. L. 
MecClurkan of Pineville talked on “The 
President's Responsibility.” Rev. L. W. Buck- 
ley of the Pineville club discussed “Service 
Through Active Committees.” Rev. F. N. 
Wolfe, President of the Corbin, Kentucky, 
club, told how “The Board of Directors 
Really Directs." “How Can My Club Best 
Serve my Community” was told by H. H. 
Fusion of the Harlan club. 

Following these discussions, time was de- 


Imagine planting ten million trees separately, for that is the way they are 
The Kiwanis Nursery has acted as a means of providing employment for many men. 


voted to a general discussion of club prob- 
lems. Several copies of the “Fourteen Practi- 
cal Questions for Kiwanis Clubs” which were 
presented to the district convention last fall 
by Dr. Wellington Patrick were given to each 
member. 

District Governor James W. Bradner was 
present and contributed splendid talks. He 
the Three-Year Plan and 
tional Guidance. 

Rev. M. Clifford Liddell of the Corbin club 
talked on “Localizing the Objectives of Ki- 
wanis.” “What Kiwanis Can Do to Help the 
Farmer” was explained by Raleigh V. Trosper 
of the Pineville club, Bell County Farm 
Agent. Dr. J. Hilt Brooks of the Middlesboro 
club discussed “The Under-Privileged Child.” 

An evening banquet was held with the 
Pineville club. The principal talk of the 
evening was given by Dr. Paul Bagby of Wil- 
liamsburg, Kentucky. He gave an inspira- 
tional address on “Patriotism.” During the 
evening session J. Ray Rice of the Harlan 
club discussed “Kiwanis Attendance.” Theo 
C. Zimmerman of the Middlesboro club spoke 
on “Inter-Club Relations.” “Music in Ki- 


discussed Voca- 
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wanis” and “The Committee on Citizenship 
and Patriotism” (a new committee of the 
Harlan club) were explained by Vice Pres- 
ident William H. Noel. Following the eve- 
ning session, committees were appointed for 


Division IIL. 


© PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

Good news! Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the District Dinner of the Pacific- 
Northwest Kiwanians at the Detroit Con- 
vention. As in several previous years, this 
district will join with the Nebraska-lowa 
and Minnesota-Dakotas Districts in a great 
joint affair at the famed Hotel Statler. This 
has become a really significant event and 
District Governors Harley, Beems and Knud- 
son are concerned with making the dinner 
even more interesting than preceding parties 
at Miami, Atlantic City and Milwaukee. 

In the Divisional Attendance 
Division VII. leads under the direction of 
Lieutenant-Governor W. Arthur Steele, with 
Divisions I1., II., V. and IV. as close con- 
Twenty-seven clubs had a ninety 


Contest, 


testants. 
per cent or better attendance average in 
February. Divisional leaders in this 
were: Division I1l—Edmonds and Auburn; 
Division I11—Elma and Iwaco-Long Beach; 
Division V.—Spokane and Sandpoint; Di- 
vision VI.—Pendleton; Division VII.—As- 
toria and Gresham; Division VIII.—Dallas; 
Division 1X.—Marshfield. 

Chairman E. V. Ellington of the District 
Committee on Efficiency Contest announced 
the district winners in the 193] 
follows: Gold Division—Spokane, Washing- 
ton; Silver Division—Astoria, Oregon; Blue 


class 


contest as 


Division—Bremerton, Washington; White 
Division—Montavilla-Portland, Oregon. Dis- 


trict plaques will be awarded these efficient 
clubs at the District Convention at Belling- 
ham, Washington, in August. 

Practically every club in the district fea- 
tured a special meeting honoring the 200th 
anniversary of George Washington’s birth. 
Some of the clubs developed programs of out- 
standing character. 

All of the ninety-six clubs of the districts 
are looking forward to the Divisional Con- 
ferences. District Governor Clinton S. Har- 
ley will attend each of the nine events. The 

















Above is shown the members of the orchestra of the Springfield, Ohio, Kiwanis club, which for eight 


years has never missed doing the musical entertaining for the club. 
regular members and none of them are professionals. 
They are also very generous with their time for inter-club meetings 


Kiwanis music is their hobby. 


All seven pictured above are 
They all have other occupations and their 


and division gatherings—even to the point of being willing to play and pay for their own meals. 
The orchestra was organized eight years ago by H. H. Starr (fifth from the left) and he has kept it 


in high working order ever since. 
are W. 


From left to right these Kiwanis musicians and their occupations 
A. Luibel, accountant; Ralph Ebersole, baker; Joe Laub, banker; L. C. Winkler, baker; 


H. H. Starr, public accountant; Ed Laub, electrotyper and Walter Hildebrandt, personnel manager. 
Since the above picture was taken Kyle Athey, a mew member, has been added. Kyle is a saxophonist. 
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completed schedule is as follows: April 21, 
Division IV. at Wenatchee, Washington; 
April 23, Division V. at Kellogg, Idaho; 
April 25, Division VI. at Pendleton, Oregon; 
May 5, Division II. at Everett, Washington; 
May 6, Division III. at Centralia, Washing- 
ton; May 7, Division I. at Bellingham, Wash- 
ington; May 12, Division IX. at Roseburg, 
Oregon; May 13, Division VII. at Camas, 
Washington; May 14, Division VIII. at Til- 
lamook, Oregon. 


®@ OHIO 


Monday, March 28, 1932, will go down in 
history as a Red Letter Day in the quiet 
town of Columbiana, Ohio, for that was the 
occasion of presenting the charter to the 
newly-formed Kiwanis club. 

Columbiana is situated in the northeastern 
part of Ohio and has a population of about 
2,600. Kiwanis spirit was manifest when 
more than 250 Kiwanians from all parts of 
the State came to Columbiana to attend this 
charter presentation party and welcome this 
new club. Delegations from the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Leetonia, Youngstown, Akron, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Niles, East Liverpool, Steuben- 
ville, Salem, Alliance, Warren, Wellsville, 
Hubbard, Toronto, Lisbon and East Palestine 
were present. 

Among the guests were Past International 
Trustee Russell C. Heddleston; Past District 
Governor J. Guy O'Donnell; Past District 
Treasurer Arthur B. Campfield; Lieutenant- 
Governors H. A. Drees of Division II., J. 
Edward Weit of Division VI., J. Pritchard 
Smith of Division VII., Fred C. Karr of Divi- 
sion VIII., Thomas A. Minahan, Jr., of Divi- 
sion IX., and Ray Swearingen of Division X.; 
Past Lieutenant-Governors Ira F. Mellinger 
and Fred E. Owen of Division X., and Samuel 
H. Brainard of Division VII. Walter Ingram 
of the Service Department of Kiwanis In- 
ternational was also present. 

ot: 


Recently the Canton Kiwanians and their 
ladies took the Fellowship Chest to Wooster. 
More than 200 attended this meeting. Among 
the guests present were Lieutenant-Governor 
Fred C. Karr and Mrs. Karr of Coshocton; 
Past Lieutenant-Governor John D. McKee 
and Mrs. McKee of Wooster; and Past Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Fred W. Witter and Mrs. 
Witter of Canton. A most interesting pro- 
gram was presented. President James G. 
Barbour of the Canton club delivered the 
Chest to President Emerson W. Miller of the 
Wooster club in a formal ceremony. 


* * * 


The ten clubs of Division VIII. of the Ohio 
District had a very interesting and valuable 
exchange of contacts last year in fulfilling 
their inter-club visitations. Samuel Frank 
Tombaugh, then president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Canton, Ohio, composed a very clever 
story telling of these visitations. The title of 
it was “The First Book by Samuel” and a 
few brief extracts will indicate the style of 
this composition: “Chapter I. Now it came 
to pass in the days when Jonathan, firstborn 
of the house of McKee, ruled over the Wild- 
erness, which being interpreted is the Ten 
Tribes of the Children of Kiwanis in the 
Eighth Division, that he sent unto the Rulers 
of each of these tribes an epistle command- 
ing them to bring their scribes and assemble 
in the tabernacle at Wooster. 

“And the rulers and scribes of the various 
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Oswego, New York, Kiwanians 





are proud of their 


Champions 


Kiwanis Soft Ball Team County 


for 1930 and 1931 and have high hepes during 1932. 


tribes of Kiwanis wished to find favor in the 
eyes of Jonathan, so they did as was told 
them. And a great multitude assembled at 
the tabernacle. Then Jonathan spake unto 
them saying, ‘I have an idea that what we 
need most in the wilderness is Club Visita- 
tion.” And he called unto Paul, scribe of the 
tribe at Alliance, saying, ‘I appoint thee 
Chairman of the Committee.’ And he also 
appointed Clyde, the scribe of the Coshocton 
tribe and Ambrose, a past ruler of the wilder- 
ness. And he spake unto them saying, ‘Re- 
tire into another part of the tabernacle and 
work out this plan.’ And they did that which 
was told them.” 

The whole thing was very funny, indeed, 
and caused a great hit with the members of 
the clubs involved, which included Alliance, 
Canton, Carrollton, Dover, Coshocton, 
Uhrichsville, New Philadelphia, Millersburg, 
Wooster and Massillon. 


® MONTANA 

The Montana District Convention to be 
held in Lewistown August 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
will be followed in the latter part of the 
week by the State Convention of the Elks. 
Undoubtedly, this will result in a much 
larger attendance at both conventions. The 
local Elks Club has offered to assist the Ki- 
wanis Club of Lewistown in making the 
Montana District Convention a success dur- 
ing the forepart of the week and the Lewis- 
town club has likewise assured the Elks Club 
of its entire support in making their con- 
vention a success as well. 


@ INDIANA 

At a public forum meeting held recenily 
by the Hartford City, Indiana, club, many 
Kiwanis notables were present from the In- 
diana District. District Governor Luther M. 
Feeger, Immediate Past District Governor 
James E. Fischer, District Secretary Karl K. 
Meyers, Lieutenant-Governor Charles  V. 
Sursa of Division IV., and Chairman William 
H. Trimble of the District Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child were in attendance. 


Editor Frank E. Harrold of The Muncie Star 
was also a guest. 

During the meeting more than 135 Ki- 
wanians and their guests enjoyed a delicious 
chicken dinner which was climaxed by an 
inspiring address by Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Fischer. A splendid musical 
program followed. Clyde Strait, newly- 
elected President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, praised the work of the Hartford City 
club. Achievements of the club during the 
past year were reviewed by Rev. Herbert C. 
Cornuelle, Chairman of the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education. President Paul W. 
McKee called upon Past Lieutenant-Governor 
Wirth Gadbury of Division IV. to introduce 
the out-of-town guests. Many interesting 
addresses and inspirational short talks were 
heard. A splendid program was well carried 
out and much benefit was derived from the 


meeting. 


® MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 

Lieutenant-Governor Tony N. Roble of 
Division I. held an inter-club meeting in 
Fairmont lately. Members of the Jackson 
club were present. A splendid banquet was 
served and group singing and musical num- 
bers with talks by visitors and members 
featured the program. President John W. 
Lovell of the Fairmont club told of the 
splendid accomplishments of the Fairmont 
club and President Peter Wick of the Jackson 
club related the fine activities of the Jackson 
club. Rev. W. Walter Blair, District Trustee 
of the Fairmont club, gave an address on 
“The Value of a.Service Club.” Chairman 
George A. Barden and Rev. C. H. Miller of 
the Committee on Membership of the Fair- 
mont club submitted a splendid report. Sup- 
plementary words were added by Kiwanian 
William Canfield. Secretary Percy T. Conk- 
lin of the Fairmont club and Secretary 
Henry G. Fritz of Jackson gave talks. 

The Fairmont club invited clubs and offi- 
cers of the district and Division I. to make 
Fairmont headquarters for a summer outing 
and a divisional meeting. 





acine Betters Urban- 
ural Relations 


BY HARRISON U. WOOD 


Past Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District; 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Racine 


HE Kiwanis Club of Racine, Wis- 
consin, is indeed proud of what it 
has accomplished in producing a 
better understanding between the resi- 
dents of Racine County who live outside 
the Racine city limits and those who live 
in the city. 
The club’s first meeting with men from 


the rural section was in 1923. For five 


years the Racine club entertained a group 
of about 150 men once a year and in 1928 
and every year since the club has also 
been entertained by the farmers at the 
County Agricultural School. 


The following report was submitted 
covering work done in 1931: 

1. A meeting in March at the County 
Agricultural School. One hundred and 
seventy-five farmers were present. 

2. Kiwanis-Farmer picnic at the County 
Fair Grounds. About 1,300 were present. 
A feature address was given by Immedi- 
ate Past District Governor Paul F. Never- 
man. A ball game was played between 
the farmers and Kiwanians. 


3. Regular. Kiwanis meeting at the 
County Fair. Ten blankets bearing 
Kiwanis and 4-H Club emblems were 


presented to 4-H Calf Club 
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winners. 

4. Presentation of 
eighty 4-H Club awards 
to Racine County 
and girls. 

5. Joint meeting at the 
Hotel Racine in Novem- 
ber with 160 farmers 
present. Managing Edi- 
tor F. B. Nichols of the 
“Capper Farm Press” was 
the main speaker. 

The Racine club feels 


boys 
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The Kiwanis Club of Racine, Wisconsin, is greatly 
interested in 4-H Club work in the county and 
presented calf blankets to 4-H Calf Club winners 
at the County Fair. Mr. John Thompson (left) of 
the “Wisconsin Agriculturist,” and farmer, pre- 
sented the blankets and a winner, Miss Norma 
Vyvyan, is shown with her grand prize calf. 
Superintendent Earl Polley of the County Agricul- 
tural School is in the background. 
that much good has resulted from these 
various meetings. 

Much of the success that the Racine 
club has attained in rural-urban relations 
work is attributed to the fact that the 
club has as members men who are vitally 
interested in the farmer and his problems. 
We have two men connected with farin 
implement manufacturing concerns, the 
editor of a farm paper, the superintendent 
of the County Agricultural School, a 
county clerk, a county treasurer, and the 
superintendent of the County Asylum. 
With this group as a nucleus it is never 
difficult to enthuse the other members of 
the club with the idea of service that may 
be given, and pleasures that may be real- 
ized, through closer, and more sympa- 
thetic codperation, with our neighbors in 
the Racine County agricultural district. 











Upper left: Members of the Kiwanis Club of Racine were entertained re- 
eently by farmers of Racine County at a banquet held at the Racine County 
Left to right: Racine County 


Agricultural School in Rechester, Wisconsin. 


Dairyman R. Klefanda; Robert Bowman, character impersenater; Trustee 
Ben Kimpel of the Racine County Agricultural School; and Chairman C. J. 


Elmer W. Eberhardt, 


A Kiwanis-Farmer Picnic 
year. Left to right: 


Hute of the Racine County Board. Lower left: 
Racine County Fair Grounds last 


was held at the 






Kiwanian Martin Christensen who is County Treasurer; Past District Gover- 
ner Harrison U. Wood of the Racine club; a West Bend Kiwanian; Racine 
Ceunty Dairyman Clint Skewes; 
County Milk Association; John I. Allen, President of the Racine club; and 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Division VIII. in 1931. 
Right: 4-H Club winners in the Calf Centest at the Racine County Fair 


Secretary Arthur Schacht of the Racine 


last year. 
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® Halifax, Nova Scotia, Inter- 
ested in Rural Development 

Recently the Kiwanis Club of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, was host to the Halifax County 
Council, entertaining about twenty coun- 
cilors from rural districts situated in the 
County of Halifax. This meeting was very 
successful, bringing together town and 
country. Dr. Melville Cumming, Director of 
Marketing for the Nova Scotia Government, 
was speaker. 

At the conclusion of the meeting and to 
show in a practical way the interest the 
Halifax club takes in rural development, the 
club announced that it would give a prize of 
$20.00 to the Halifax County Exhibition, 
which is held during the summer at Mus- 
quodoboit, the awarding of the prize and the 
object of the same to be left to the discre- 
tion of the directors of the Exhibition. 

Many expressions of appreciation of a 
meeting of this kind were extended to the 
club. 


@® Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
Building Camp Kiwanis 

Just west of the City of Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, on U. S. Highway No. 65 there is 
a ninety-acre woods in the center of which is 
an old mill pond dating back to before the 
Civil War. 

The Kiwanis Club of Pine Bluff has ob- 
tained a lease on this wooded section and is 
now in the middle of an improvement cam- 
paign on this property. 

All of the old mill pond has been drained 
and the accumulated mud in the bottom is 
drying so that it can be removed. When this 
is done the dam will be rebuilt, the six-acre 
lake stocked with fish and swimming and 
boating will be opened to the public. 

On one side of the lake all of the ac- 
cumulated rubbish which has been dumped 
there during the past seventy-five years has 
been removed. Picnic tables and barbecue 
pits have been constructed, a concessions 
booth will be built and this park, to be known 








Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


as Kiwanis Park, will be opened to the public 
free of charge. 

On the other side of the lake in clear view 
from the public park is the location for the 
Kiwanis Boys’ Camp. The main building, 
which is now in the process of construction, 
will be a two-story log building, thirty by 
fifty feet. The first floor will contain a room 
twenty by fifty feet having a large fireplace 
at one side. Along one side of this room will 
be a porch, ten by fifty feet, screened on three 
The side toward the room will have a 
removable partition. When this partition is 
removed a room thirty by fifty feet will be 
formed. At the rear of this building will be 
a lean-to kitchen, ten by thirty feet, also 
constructed of logs. The second floor of this 
log building will contain one large dormitory, 
thirty by fifty feet. When this large building 
is found too small for the boys who care to 
make use of it, several smaller cabins will be 
built. 

All of the Kiwanians in Pine Bluff are 
doing their utmost to make this a project 
worth while. It will be of everlasting benefit 
to the public and will be a _ wonderful 
rendezvous for all of the boys of that city. 


sides. 


® Bismarck, North Dakota, 
Features Agricultural Program 
at Ladies’ Night 

The Ladies’ Night meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Bismarck recently was a marked suc- 
Kiwanian Henry O. Putnam, Burleigh 
County Agent, was in charge of the program. 
4-H Club leaders from McKinzie furnished 
the major part of the program. Mrs. P. P. 
Bliss gave an elightening talk on her ex- 
periences as a 4-H Club leader. She gained 
the distinction of being the outstanding home 
economics leader of North Dakota in 1930. 

Burleigh County, of which Bismark is the 
county seat, won the district demonstration 
with its team last fall. Misses Madeline 
Boren and Mary Ellen Reese, members of 
this team, gave their demonstration which 
won the prize at the district fair. Miss 
Esther Watson, also of this 4-H Club, won 


cess. 








Waukesha County, Wisconsin, boys won medals for outstanding agricultural work which were presented 
by the Kiwanis Club of Waukesha. Left to right: Herbert Mueller, Kenneth Krempel, Harold Cooling, 
Delbert Mann, Prof. J. F. Jones of Agriculture, District Trustee R. L. Rupple of the Waukesha club, 
Kiwanian J. F. Thomas who is also County Agricultural Agent, and Kiwanian John Homer Williams. 








and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


a trip to the National Club Congress in 
Chicago last year. She discussed her trip. 

The program was completed by an im- 
promptu talk by Mr. P. P. Bliss, a leader 
in 4-H Club work in the Sibley Butte Beef 
Club. 

Loyal the Kiwanis 
Bismarck was heartily endorsed. 


support by Club of 


® Activities of Asheville, 
North Carolina, Many During 1931 

The activities of the Kiwanis Club of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, were many during 1931. 

A special Community Wood Yard program 
was held. This civic project was organized 
and managed under the of Ki- 
wanian Harry E. Gruver. 

A “Give-A-Job” Movement was endorsed 
by the Board of Directors and a 
committee was appointed to work 


direction 


special 
out a 


program under the direction of Kiwanian 
Walter S. Adams. 


The entire club participated with all the 
civic clubs in Asheville in welcoming the 
American Forestry Association and Secretary 
of Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Kiwanian, at a special banquet. 

A one-hundred-dollar six per cent interest 
bearing mortgage note was purchased from 
the Asheville Baseball Club to help keep the 
team going through the season. 

Kiwanians John M. Geary and Gruver 
were directly responsible for the big success 
of the Rhododendron Festival, to which the 
club contributed and placed a beautiful float 
in the parade. Credit for this float, which 
received honorable mention, is given to the 
untiring efforts of Kiwanians Maxwell E. 
Hoffman and Max H. Crohn. 

A. large sign was placed at the Henderson- 
Buncombe County line. The club partieci- 
pated in an all-civic club banquet at the 
George Vanderbilt Hotel in connection with 
boosting the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park and it was well represented in 
the Community Chest Drive. 

Kiwanian John Pfeiffer was appointed by 
Mayor Otis Green to arrange Charity Foot- 
ball Games for the benefit of the unem- 
ployed. With the proceeds a truck was pur- 
chased and turned over to the Community 
Wood Yard which gave employment to eleven 
men. 

A second student’s loan of $75.00 was 
made to a student at the North Carolina 
State College and through the codperation 
of club members a loan of $300.00 was se- 
cured through the William Colburn Memorial 
Fund in the Trust Department of the First 
National Bank and Trust Company. 

An Under-Privileged Child Clinic was de- 
veloped under the supervision of Dr. William 
Russell Owens. Words cannot express the 
excellent service rendered to thirty-three 
under-privileged boys. 
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The Kiwanis Gub of Redwood City, California, is a singing club. Rev, Clarence H. Stevens, Pastor 
of the First Congregational Church and a member of the Redwood City club, became so enthused 
about the singing on the part of the Kiwanians that he invited them to sing in his church some 
Sunday morning. Three other clubs on the San Francisco peninsula joined Redwood City in singing. 


The club assisted and sponsored its pro- 
tégée, Ruth O'Shaughnessy, on a musical 
recital. 

In addition to various other activities, the 
Asheville club contributed a gift of $50.00 
to the Salvation Army for the Christmas 
Cheer Fund. 


© Over 9,000 Attend 
Manufacturers’ Exhibit 
in Bowling Green, Ohio 

The Kiwanis Club of Bowling Green, Ohio, 
sponsored an unusual event a short time ago 
in the form of a Bowling Green Manufac- 


turers’ Exhibit. Eleven local factories in- 
cluding the H. J. Heinz Company partici- 
pated. For a whole week the floor of the 
exposition building was continuously filled 
during the open hours from one o'clock 
to ten o'clock each evening. The exhibit 


and the evening’s entertainment were entirely 
free. On the 1,980 people 
viewed the booths arranged by the coéperat- 
ing companies. At the close of the exposi- 
tion, the total attendance announced by the 
Every- 
one came away from the exhibit feeling it 


opening day 


committee in charge was over 9,000. 


worth while. 

The teachers in the grade schools through- 
out the city brought their classes to the ex- 
position as an educational project. Children 
of all ages were acquainted with the manu- 
facturing done in their home town. 

Many were surprised at the interest and 
extent of the exhibits. The booths presented 
displays of dairy products, chickens, canned 
foods, mayonnaise, ladies’ wearing apparel, 
golf clubs, thermos bottles, cut glass, flour 
and other grain products, concrete products, 
cabinets, and other furnishings. 

The Bowling Green club received splendid 
publicity during the entire week. 


® Varied Program Carried Out 
by Emporia, Kansas, During 1931 

During 1931 the Kiwanis Club of Em- 
poria, Kansas, successfully carried out a 
varied program, 

The Committee on Agriculture took a very 
active part in working with the Chamber of 
Commerce in planning a Beef Train Festival 
and 4-H Club Fair. More than 8,000 visited 
the Beef Train. 


The Emporia club in conjunction with 





other civic agencies completed its sixth suc- 
cessful Pre-school Child Clinic. Seven clinics 
were held in which 157 children were ex- 
amined. A complete record involving social, 
health, health habits, accidents, illnesses, 
nervous and mental characteristics was made. 
As soon as the case history was completed 
the parent and the child proceeded to the 
medical room where the child was given a 
complete physical examination and unsatis- 
factory conditions were noted. The report to 
the parent’ was a new feature of the clinic 
last year. 

The Athletic Committee sponsored the 
Kiwanis team in the Junior League Baseball 
Club, which finished second in the league. 
Kiwanian Frank W. Johnson was captain. A 
Rabbit Hunt was held during the latter part 
of 1931 and the rabbits were given to the 
Welfare Association for distribution. Several 
out-of-door picnics were held. 

The Committee on Public Affairs 
cerned itself principally with the work of 
the unemployed and the Annual Red Cross 
Drive. 

The Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
was interested in various cases and outstand- 
ing work along this line is being continued. 

Blank forms prepared by the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. were made avail- 
able to seniors of the high school through 
the Committee on Vocational. Guidance. 
After the forms had been filled out, mem- 
bers of the committee met at stated hours 
at the high school with these students offer- 


con- 


ing council and advice. In addition to these 
meetings, certain of the students desired to 
consult with other professional men of cer- 
tain vocations and arrangements for such 
meetings were made, 


® Dover, New Jersey, 
Donates $950 to Charity 
A most notable piece of work was accom- 
plished through the efforts of the Kiwanis 
Club of Dover recently. Appropriations for 
emergency relief in the town became de- 
pleted and relief for many families in urgent 
need was deeply prevalent. Through the 
efforts of the Dover club a benefit minstrel 
show and revue was staged by local talent. 
The cast and musicians all gave their services 
gratis. Committees were organized by a mem- 
ber of the club, assisted by club members, 
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to make a general canvass of the various in- 
dustries, offices, professional men and women 
and stores and obtain donations from all 
those employed. Newspaper publicity and 
all printing was given free. The show was 
staged two nights and a total of $950.00 was 
raised for the benefit of charity work. 


@ Singing a Pleasure in 
Redwood City, California 

Rev. Clarence H. Stevens, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church and a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia, became so enthused about the singing 
on the part of the members of the club that 
the idea arose that they should all go out to 
sing in his church some Sunday morning. 
The club reported that big oaks from little 
acorns grow and before arrangements were 
completed this club had invited three other 
clubs on the San Francisco peninsula to par- 
ticipate with them, the idea being that they 
might make it an annual affair, singing first 
at one city and then another. Much inspira- 
tion was gained and the church choir and 
the entire audience were invited to join in 
and sing. ° 

In the latter part of March a special meet- 
ing was held in connection with the visit 
of the National President of the Girl Scouts. 
Special songs featured the program. 

At the close of all meetings of this club 
the members line around the room and join 
hands and sing “Till We Meet Again.” As 
the end of the verse is sung all hands are 
carried upward and at the last word of the 
song hands are dropped and each man has 
a friendly shake with the man to the right 
and left of him. 


@ $400.00 Cleared from Show 
Produced in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts 

The Kiwanis Club of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, recently sponsored a play which resulted 
in over $400.00 being cleared. This amount 
was turned over to the club treasurer to be 
used during the coming summer season at 
the Kiwanis Health Camp. 


@ Fort Dodge, Iowa, Sponsors 
Free Distribution of Milk to 
Needy Families 

The Fort Dodge Kiwanis club Community 
Milk Fund opened its first free milk station 
early in the year. Today stations are located 
near the center of three of the poorer sections 
of the city. 

The City Welfare Department issues a 
milk ticket good for thirty days and stating 
the number of quarts assigned to each needy 
family. The amount of milk is determined 
by the number of children in a family. Each 
family must send for its milk daily and if a 
day is missed an extra supply is not allowed 
the next day. The milk is delivered each 
morning to the stations in ten gallon cans 
and is dipped out. All must bring their own 
containers, Each station is located in a 
grocery store and the owner of the store 
hands out the milk free. All stations are open 
seven days a week. At present the club is 
distributing approximately 340 quarts of 
milk a day. 

The financing of the proposition was first 
borne by the club but the demand for milk 
became so great that it was necessary to call 
on the public to assist. In order that donators 
might have a convenient place to deposit 
their coins, milk bottles with a tin cap were 
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installed in all drug stores, hotels, confec- 
tionery shops and restaurants. This plan 
worked most satisfactorily. 

The Messenger and Chronicle newspaper 
gave the club front page publicity which has 
been a wonderful support. 

Nearly 375 needy children are being sup- 
plied with milk every day and the Fort Dodge 
club reports that the satisfaction it is getting 
out of this activity pays the club a hundred 
times for the cost and trouble involved. 

@ York, Pennsylvania, 
Dedicates New $700,000 
County Home 

The Kiwanis Club of York, Pennsylvania, 
recently had charge of the dedication of 
the new $700,000 County Home at Stony 
Brook. Practically all of the county officials 
were in attendance at the banquet given 
by the York club. A splendid program was 
well carried out and many interesting talks 
were heard. 
® Warren, Pennsylvania, 

Does Splendid Work 

In Warren, Pennsylvania, the Kiwanis club 
is also the Warren County Chapter of the 
American Red President S. Monty 
McClure of the club is Chairman of the Red 
Cross Chapter and the business of the chapter 
is conducted by the Board of Directors of the 
Kiwanis club. Kiwanian H. B. Pettit is Vice 
Chairman. The members, themselves, act 


Cross. 


in work among crippled children. The bal- 
ance of the amount is the share that goes 
to the National Headquarters of the Red 
Cross. Work with crippled children is the 
major objective of the club. 

The biggest and most interesting meeting 
the club holds each year is the dinner for 
Red Cross workers which was attended last 
November by over 200 people. In a letter 
from the National Headquarters of the Red 
Cross in Washington, D. C., Walter Davidson, 
the Assistant Manager of the Eastern Area, 
wrote to President McClure as follows: 

“Thank you very much for forwarding to 
us the report of the Roll Call held in Warren 
County in which the Kiwanis club played 
such an important part. The fine assistance 
given by Kiwanians all the country 
long way toward maintaining the 
efficiency and effectiveness of our organiza- 


over 


roRes £ 
goes a 


tion and we are deeply grateful to you for 
conducting the Roll Call.” 

In this club every member has an active 
personal interest. 

Recently the Warren County Chapter of 
the American Red Cross, which is the Ki- 
wanis Club of Warren, and dis- 
tributed Government Wheat Flour. The club 
obtained a carload which consisted of 1,680 
sacks of twenty-four and one-half pounds 
each. The flour was distributed to the Warren 
County Commissioners, the Salvation Army 


unloaded 
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The Kiwanis Club of Warren, Pennsylvania, which 
is the Warren County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, recently unloaded and distributed a 
carload of Government Wheat Flour to the War- 
ren County Commissioners, the Salvation Army 
and the Warren Relief Association. Left to right: 
Kiwanian George Seavy, Warren County Commis- 
sioners’ Clerk; Kiwanian J. B. Sampson, Captain 
of the Salvation Army; M. J. Brady, County Com- 
missioner; J. K. Bell, County Commissioner; Ki- 
wanian J. A. Sagerdahl, County Commissioner; Ki- 
wanian H. B. Pettit, Vice Chairman of the Warren 
County Chapter of the American Red Cross; Mrs. 
Robert Hall, President of the Warren Relief Asso- 
ciation; and S. Monty McClure, Chairman of the 
Warren County Chapter of the American Red Cross 
and President of the Warren Kiwanis club. 


The Warren High School Dragoon Band, which is 
only a little over a year old, was sponsored and 
organized by the Kiwanis Club of Warren, Penn- 
sylvania. This band has created a wonderful im- 
pression not only among Warrenites but other 
cities visited as well. The Warren club also fur- 
nished the uniforms, and cares for the transporta- 
tion of the band. 


as District Managers during the Annual Roll 
Call each November. Last November this 
chapter raised a total of $2,774.20, of which 
$1,111.07 remains in Warren County for use 
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and the Warren Relief Association. 
% * * 

The Warren, Pennsylvania, High School up 
until February 1, 1931, had never been able 
to develop a High School Band. On that 
date, through the encouragement of the War- 
ren Kiwanis club and of Kiwanian Harry 
Summers, Director of Music in the Warren 
Borough Schools, a call was made for players 
for a band. At the first rehearsal 
strumentation present was as follows: 


the in- 
Five 
cornets, four clarinets, two altos, one bari- 
tone, one E flat bass, three saxophones, three 
drums and a piccolo. 

In April of 1931 at an expenditure of over 
$500.00 the Warren club through its High 
School Dragon Band Committee, consisting 
President, 
Hill 


band, 


of Chairman McClure who is now 
Harold A. Wickstrom and William M. 
Drum Major for the 

purchased and presented thirty uniforms for 
a Drum Major’s uniform for Ki- 


who is also 


the players; 


wanian Hill and a Director’s uniform for 
Kiwanian Summers. These uniforms seemed 
to be just what was needed to transform 


the band from a mediocre organization into 
that sec- 
tion of the country and its growth immedi- 
ately started from that point. 

At the beginning of the 1931-32 school 
an- 


one of prominence and standing in 


year in September, forty-five students 
swered the first call for try-outs. The instru- 
mentation as of the present is nine trumpets, 
nine clarinets, two flutes, three horns, four 
trombones, two basses, two baritones, nine 
saxophones and five drums. The 
of the organization throughout the 
year has been remarkable. The appearance 
of the band at all football games last fall at 
home and abroad created a wonderful impres- 
sion not only among the Warrenites but 
other cities visited as well. Transportation 
of the band is also cared for by members of 
the Kiwanis club. 

The Kiwanis Club of Warren is even now 
raising funds uni- 
forms needed and to add to the instrumenta- 
tion. 

The codperation and enthusiasm of the 
school directors of the Borough of Warren 
have been splendid and they and the Kiwanis 
club are working hand in hand for an even 
bigger and better band. 


progress 


school 


to purchase additional 


® Willoughby, Ohio, Active 
The Kiwanis Club of Willoughby, Ohio, 
has been doing good work in behalf of Under- 


























Privileged Children for a number of years. 
This is the fourth year they have taken care 
of an orthodontia operation for a boy who 
previously was unable te masticate his food. 
The returning to health of this one boy justi- 
fies the life of the Kiwanis club. 

The club has also underwritten the expense 
of ten boys to summer camps, provided free 
lunches for eight children at one of the rural 
schools, sponsored Boy Scouts, and provided 
leaders for the direction of the Willoughby 
Community Fund and the County Child Wel- 
fare Board. 
® Digby, Nova Scotia, 

Proud of Kiwanis Club 

The Kiwanis Club of Digby, Nova Scotia, 
is a small club located in a small city of 
about 1,200 population, which is one of the 
leading summer resorts of Nova Scotia. The 
Committee on* Publicity of this club under 
the chairmanship of Paul Yates has been 
working very effectively to teach the public 
the fundamental principles and objectives of 
Kiwanis by using a column in the local 
weekly paper, “Kiwanian Kineto- 
grams.” The club recently held a home talent 
Minstrel Show, by raised nearly 
$400.00 to be Under- 
Privileged Children. 

Kiwanian Yates writes: “I am deeply in- 
terested in Kiwanis. | find it exactly what I 
need to stimulate me in community work and 
1 am delighted to find thirty-one loyal Ki- 
who make me hustle to 
They are all quick to 
realize community needs and keen to act 


headed 


which it 


used in helping 


wanians in town 


keep up with them. 


when the objective is clearly defined.” 
® Portland, Maine, 
Has Fire Committee 

The Kiwanis Club of Portland, Maine, has 
This committee answers 
and serves 
The work 


of this committee is greatly appreciated by 


a Fire Committee. 


all second and general alarms 
doughnuts and coffee if needed. 


the firemen and in a good many cases it has 


filled a great need. 
@ Pampa, Texas, 
Stages Safety Week 

A successful Safety Week 
sponsored last fall by the Kiwanis Club of 
Pampa, Texas. The program included an in- 
campaign at all the where 
Junior Police were appointed and deputized 


program was 


tensive schools 

to direct trafic around the school. 
One of the streets was marked fer brake- 

of all Factory devices 


testing automobiles. 
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were secured to test 
all parts of cars 
such at brakes, 
lights, rear vision 
mirrors, horns, etc. 
Certificates were is- 
sued to drivers 
when their cars had 
passed every test 
satisfactorily. 
Traffic rules were 
printed and distrib- 
uted throughout the 
territory. At the 
end of the week's 
campaign hundreds 
of cars had been 
checked and motor- 
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ists were impressed 
with the idea of 
safety. 

A. G. Post, now 
President of the 
club, was chairman 
of the committee in charge 
campaign. 


Ben G. Wright. 
of the safety 


@ Wrens, Georgia, Active 

The Kiwanis Club of Wrens, Georgia, has 
been doing outstanding work and is actively 
engaged in a number of fine activities. 

This club for the past two years has been 
paying a girl’s way through college. It has 
taken an active interest in and is helping 
to sponsor Boy Scout programs. The club 
maintains a separate fund for under-privi- 
leged and needy children. It helps to pro- 
mote athletics in school for boys and girls. 
The club is contributing clothes to a number 
of children in order that they might attend 
school. The Committee on Public Affairs 
has been responsible for bringing two very 
important industries to the community. The 
club as a whole brought a carload of dairy 
cattle from Tennessee and distributed them 
around the farming The Wrens 
club is also interested in a community center 


section. 


program. 
@ Appleton, Wisconsin Interested 
in Under-Privileged Child Work 

Soon after it was organized, the Kiwanis 
Club of Appleton, Wisconsin, sponsored a 
Kiwanis Dental Clinic. This clinic did so 
much to improve the physical condition of 
the boys and girls in school that it led to 
better accomplishments in their school work 
and the clinic sold itself to 
the extent that the work is 
now largely cared for by the 
Board of Education. While 
the club is still closely in 
touch with the clinic, it is 
widening its activities. 

Kiwanian Alex QO. Benz, 
Chairman of the Committee 
on — Under-Privileged Child, 
has assigned each member of 
the club to some public or 
parochial school in the city. 
This usually places three or 
four men on a committee to 
each school building. These 
men get in touch with each 
school principal and the 
school nurses and they per- 
form a valuable personal serv- 


——$_______, 








The Kiwanis Club of Pampa, Texas, sponsored a successful Safety 
The program included 
an intensive campaign at all the schools. Traffic rules were printed 
ef automobiles were checked, and 
motorists were impressed with the idea of safety. 


Week program in the latter part of 1931. 
and distributed, handreds 


ice in order to study the 
child, his conditions and with 
sympathetic counsel help the 
child to measure up to his 


Last fall the Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, California, dedicated a thirty by 
ferty foot cabin te the McKinley Home fer Boys located at Van Nuys. The 
McKinley Home is the major activity of the club. 
built cabin was the culmination of an idea on the part of Past President 
Practically all the materials were donated by loyal members 


This complete and well 
of the club. 


fullest possibilities as a future citizen. 
@ Los Angeles, California, 
Dedicates Log Cabin 

The McKinley Home for Boys located at 
Van Nuys, California, is the major objective 
of the Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles. Last 
fall a log cabin was dedicated, being a gift 
to the Home by the Los Angeles club. The 
complete and well built cabin was the culmi- 
nation of an idea on the part of President 
Ben G. Wright for 1931, who interested the 
Telephone Company with whom he is asso- 
ciated to furnish the poles for the exterior. 
Practically all the materials for this spacious 
thirty by forty foot cabin were donated by 
loyal members of the club. 

The original purpose of the cabin was to 
be used as a meeting place by the McKinley 
Home Boy Scout Troop but additional needs 
for the cabin grew to such proportions that 
its dimensions necessarily grew as well. It 
is now for the general use of the Boy Scouts, 
the Key Club, or for any of the Home organi- 
zation activities in need of it. 

In addition to the brief dedication cere- 
mony, a fine program was provided. Cider 
and doughnuts were served. Approximately 
350 Kiwanians and their ladies were present. 


© Columbia, South Carolina, 
Aiding the Under-Privileged 

Since January 1, the Kiwanis Club of 
Columbia, South Carolina, through its Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child has fur- 
nished 2,720 lunches to sixty-eight school 
children, 1,080 of these lunches were regular 
meals to twenty-seven of these children, and 
the club has also furnished eye glasses to 
needy cases. Through the courtesy of Claus- 
sen’s Bakery, 180 dozen rolls and forty-eight 
loaves of bread were contributed. Each 
member of this committee is to be congratu- 
lated on this splendid work. 


@ Hynes-Clearwater-Hollydale, 
California, Gives Away 900 
Trees on Washington’s Birthday 

On Washington’s birthday the Kiwanis 
Club of Hynes-Clearwater-Hollydale, aided 
financially by the Chamber of Commerce, 
presented little live trees to each child in 
school to be taken home and planted. The 
club gave away 900 trees which will not only 
result in the beautification of the community 
but will instil in the hearts of the children a 
love of trees. 
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Hospital Made Place of Cheer and Comfort 


By The Dalles, 


HROUGH the active interest of Ki- 

wanian D, J. Butcher, in the presenta- 

tion of entertainment programs to the 
patients of the Eastern Oregon Tuberculosis 
Hospital, The Dalles Kiwanis club has ex- 
tended its scope of goodwill throughout the 
entire state. Today patients confined to their 
beds at this health-restoring institution hold 
in high esteem their Kiwanian friend of The 
Dalles. 

Oregon’s second tuberculosis hospital was 
opened at The Dalles, selected because of its 
salubrious clime. The structure is atop the 
south canyon of the Columbia river, overlook- 
ing the gorge of this historic stream. The 
original building, a structure of three stories, 
has a capacity of 100 patients. Last year an 
annex for forty additional patients was com- 
pleted. For one ill with tuberculosis, it has 
definitely been ascertained by the medical 
profession that hope, good cheer and rest 
are more essential than any curative effects 
of drugs. The Kiwanis Club of The Dalles 
has taken a leading part along with other 
community organizations, individuals and 
service clubs in engaging in a continuous 
activity in making the Eastern Oregon Tuber- 
culosis Hospital a place of cheer and com- 
fort. 

The hospital is equipped with a large 
auditorium where vaudeville shows, dramas, 
moving picture shows and other forms of 


entertainment, or church services may he 


held and attended by patients strong enough 
to leave their rooms. The building is wired 
hook-up and every 


throughout for radio 



























Oregon Club 


patient at the institution is provided with 
head phones at the bedside. Radio programs 
are available whenever a patient desires to 
listen in. The Kiwanis club has taken a 
leading part in the donation of this equip- 
ment and in keeping it in the best of repair. 

The outstanding service of The Dalles Ki- 
wanis club to the Eastern Oregon Tubercu- 
losis Hospital, however, has come from the 
plan launched by Kiwanian Butcher in pre- 
senting entertainment programs in the hos- 
pital auditorium. Up to the first of this year 
Kiwanian Butcher had arranged and _ pre- 
sented seventy-three different programs at 
the hospital. These have varied from chil- 
dren’s plays, cowboy orchestras and band 
concerts to light operas. 

Kiwanian Butcher has been consistent in 
giving every performance his personal atten- 
tion. Because of his enthusiasm and efficiency 
he found no difficulty in securing talent. Pro- 
fessionals and amateurs alike were eager to 
participate in programs. During the winter 
months the shows averaged one a week. 

The patients at the Eastern Oregon Tuber- 
culosis Hospital have one of the most unique 
newspapers of the country. It is called “Laffs 
’N Coffs.” Charles Tatom, patient-editor, has 
paid the following tribute to Kiwanian 
Butcher and the Kiwanis Club of The Dalles: 

“To a person who has never been in a 
hospital during an extended illness the ac- 
tivity of The Dalles Kiwanis club and 
Kiwanian Butcher might not seem extra- 
ordinary. But to us who are here on the 
inside it is one of the noblest things that 
could be done by any one. These entertain- 
ments have afforded more entertainment and 
real enjoyment to the patients of this insti- 
tution than anything else except the radio. 
Whenever a Kiwanis-Butcher program is 
presented every patient who is at all able to 
go or be taken in a wheel chair is permitted 
to attend. Those not able to sit up are often 
carried into the auditorium on their beds. 

“For all this we are greatly indebted to the 
people of The Dalles and neighboring com- 
munities because of their willing codperation 





The Eastern Oregon Tuberculosis Hospital is located atop the south canyon of the Columbia River 


at The Dalles. 


The Hospital has been made a place of cheer and comfort through entertainment 
programs sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of The Dalles. 


Upper left: Kiwanian D. J. Butcher who 


up to the first of this year had arranged and presented seventy-three different programs at the 


Hospital. 


Upper right: Dr. DeWalt Payne, Superintendent in charge of the Hospital and also a 


member of The Dalles club, has been of great assistance in this good work. 
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with Kiwanian Butcher. We feel our keenest 
appreciation to The Dalles Kiwanis club for 
so greatly sponsoring and aiding this ac- 
tivity.” 


® Greenville, Kentucky, 
Raises $6,500 for 
County Welfare Unit 

In the county in which Greenville is lo- 
cated, there developed a dire need for some 
kind of a fund to assist the County Welfare 
unit in caring for the unemployed and feed- 
ing the men, women and children who were 
in urgent need of food. The chairman of 
this Welfare unit referred the matter to the 
Kiwanis Club of Greenville. The matter was 
discussed and the Committee on Public Af- 
fairs was placed in charge. A plan was 
arranged whereby every salaried man in the 
three magisterial districts was called upon 
and asked to donate one day’s'salary out of 
each month to this cause during February, 
March and April. 


developed far beyond expectations of any 


The success of this plan 


member, approximately $6,500 being sub- 
scribed to the fund. 
® Star of Service Presented 
to Social Worker by Bloomington, 
Indiana 

Mrs. Mary A. Waldron, veteran social 


worker of Bloomington, Indiana, and who is 
now serving as secretary of six societies, was 
adjudged “Bloomington’s valuable 
citizen of 1931” and was presented with the 
Star of Service by the Kiwanis Club of that 
city before a distinguished gathering in the 
latter part of the year. More than one hun- 
dred club members and guests were present 
at a ladies’ night to learn of the award which 
had been kept a secret. District Trustee 
Ward G. Biddle explained the purpose of 
such an award and introduced Dean William 
A. Rawles who committed the plaque to 
Mrs. Waldron. Mrs. Waldron expressed her 
gratitude for this recognition. A concluding 
address was given by President William 
Lowe Bryan of the University of Indiana. 


most 


® Bradenton, Florida, 
Holds Successful Field Day 


The Kiwanis Club of Bradenton in codpera- 
tion with Inspiration Ranch which was estab- 
lished two years ago by J. A. Frohock, a 
member of the club, as an outstanding pure- 
bred Guernsey breeding farm and certified 
dairy, touched a high level in its agricultural 
program last year when it held a field day 
for the benefit of the state’s Smith-Hughes 
agricultural students and 4-H Club boys. A 
pure-bred Guernsey bull, Poland China boar 
and gilt were awarded as prizes in judging 
contests that were conducted under the super- 
vision of Prof. C. H. Willoughby, head of the 
Animal Husbandry Department of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Other prizes included sub- 
stantial subscriptions to various farm pub- 
lications. 

The event which was held at the Frohock 
Ranch attracted farm boys from all sections 
of the state and drew to that county many 
outstanding figures in the agricultural field. 
Addresses were made by the host, Kiwanian 
Frohock; Kiwanian G. B. Knowles, a former 
Mayor of Bradenton; H. C. Bates, Field 
Representative of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club; Alf R. Neilson of West Palm 


Beach, an outstanding Guernsey breeder; 





V. C. Johnson of Jacksonville, Florida; Pro- 
fessor Willoughby; Hamlin Brown, State Ex- 
Dairyman; Marvin Walker and 
Frank Hammett, farm newspaper publishers; 
and Edward W. Johnson, manager of the 
ranch; all of whom stressed the stability of 


tension 


agriculture and dairying possibilities in 
Florida. 

Ihe day was concluded with an old- 
fashioned barbecue and brunswick stew din- 
ner enjoyed by more than 500 persons. The 
holiday spirit that marked the occasion was 
accentuated by the activities of various 
women’s clubs who set up gaily-colored 
awning stands from which bottled soft drinks 
were dispensed to the crowd. 

The judging contests in which twenty-nine 
boys representing seven counties were en- 
tered proved the interest of youth in this field 
of endeavor while their scores showed the 
practical knowledge they have gained of dairy 
cattle in their class work. The high score 
was made by Murray Ralston of Hillsborough 
County whose card showed 457 out of a 
500 points. He was presented with 
a young pure-bred bull as a prize, King’s Ed 
of Inspiration, born September 18, 1930, at 


possible 


Inspiration Ranch. 

Several came from points 300 miles re- 
moved from Bradenton, all serious-minded 
It is a 
significant fact that honors were fairly evenly 


and intensely interested in the work. 


divided between the Smith-Hughes students 
and 4H Club beys although the major prize 
was won by a 4-H Club boy. 

Because of the success of the affair, par- 
ticularly the widespread interest it created, 
the Bradenton club has decided to make it 
an annual event with indications pointing 
toward a general increase in interest through- 
out the state which should greatly increase 


attendance in the years to come. 


@ 4-H Club Boys and Girls 
Entertained by Cleveland, Tennessee 
Early in the year the Kiwanis Club of 
entertained the Brad- 
ley County 4-H Club boys and girls. 


Cleveland, Tennessee, 
s| his is 
an annual affair of the club. Several years 
ago the club adopted 4H Club work 

major activity and it has seen this organiza- 
girls of the 
a mere handful to an organization of several 


tion for boys and farm grow from 
hundred in the county. 

More than four hundred boys and girls 
were in attendance at this year’s banquet. 

A condition precedent to attendance at this 
function is that each member must have his 
or her project together with a complete 
record of it in the hands of the supervisor 
in time for it to be examined and approved 
before the day of the round-up. 

In the morning the boys and girls were 
in a session of their own, at noon the Cleve- 
land club furnished a banquet and in the 
afternoon a theatre party was arranged for 
the entire group. 


® Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
Holds Annual Costume Ball 

Recently the Kiwanis Club of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, realized approximately $1,000 
from its Annual Costume Ball, which is an 
outstanding social event in Lawrence. The 
proceeds of the ball will be used in reducing 
the mortgage of the Happy Health Camp 
Each year 
the Lawrence club has contributed from 
$1,200 to $1,500 to this worthy cause. 


which is supported by the club. 





Each year the entire club, the employees 
of the stores of different merchants in town 
and the public in general who have con- 
tributed to the Kiwanis Ball are invited to 
attend the pilgrimage to the Happy Health 
Camp. In this way, the club brings directly 
to the public the result of its work with 
Under-Privileged Children. 


® Ogden, Utah, Interested 
in Agricultural Activities 

The Committe on Agriculture of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Ogden, Utah, reported most 
comprehensive work for the year 1931. 

A budget of $225.00 was placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee to begin its work. The 
began activity at the Weber 
County High School. At that time seventy- 
four boys were enrolled in the Smith-Hughes 


committee 


Vocational Agriculture project work, repre- 
senting fourteen different communities sur- 
rounding Ogden. Contests were arranged and 
twenty-six prizes were offered for the best 
showing in project work. The awards were 
to be made on the basis of efficiency, citizen- 
ship, leadership, scholarship, and the win- 
ning of the highest rating by Vocational 
Agriculture teachers in boy leadership. Each 
member of the club was assigned to sponsor 
one of the seventy-four boys. The report 
shows that this personal contact for the en- 
tire year was about eighty-five per cent effec- 
tive. From the judgment of the committee, 
it would be difficult to provide a better means 
of approaching the people of farm com- 
munities, 

Through the efforts of the club, aid was 
given to sixteen needy boys and girls from the 
rural districts in order that they might return 
to school in the fall. 

During the latter part of the year prizes 
were awarded publicly to the twenty-six 
project boys. A special program for the 
occasion in conjunction with a luncheon was 
very successfully carried out. 

In connection with its other work, the 
Committee on Agri- 
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The club is continuing and expanding the 
work during this year. 


@ $551.10 Expended by 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
During 1931 
In 1931 the Kiwanis Club of Stevens Point, 


Wisconsin, sponsored the following civic 


affairs: 

Shelter at fair grounds for municipal 
skating rink ..... Sey Sram Et 

Coal for warming shelter.......... 4.85 


Stop signs to prevent accidents to 
CINCO ON OG 5 seeks es 11.25 
Transportation of children to swim- 
on PPO ee ye ee 100.00 
Boy scouts and Girl Sesate of city... 225.00 
Community Welfare Fund of city.... 100.00 
The Stevens Point club also presented an 
American flag to the Girl Scouts of the city. 


@® Highland Park, Los Angeles, 
California, Pays Tribute to 
Washington 

Last year Kiwanian Calvin G. Tilton ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of past presi- 
dents for the purpose of planning a com- 
munity activity to be sponsored by the High- 
land Park, Los Angeles, Kiwanis club, cele- 
brating the 200th Anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington. 

Believing there should be a general partici- 
pation, the committee called in representa- 
tives from eight other organizations and 
institutions in the community, including the 
churches as a group, one college and two 
high schools. This resulted in the planning 
of a general program on February 26, in 
which all the organizations were to take 
part, to be followed by one program each 
succeeding month beginning with March and 
ending in November. Each program to follow 
is to be sponsored by one organization and 
will feature activities in Washington’s life. 

Nearly 1,000 citizens attended the first 
program given on February 26. 





culture sponsored a 
book drive which 
resulted in an addi- 
tion of 129 books to 
the library of the 
Weber County High 
School. 

As an indication 
of the splendid 
spirit of codperation 
and appreciation on 
the part of the 
Smith-Hughes  Vo- 
cational Agriculture 
students, these boys 
furnished 
steak for the club’s 
annual Ladies’ 
Night Banquet. 

The committee 
consisted of Chair- 
man Ernest Winkler 
and Kiwanians Ben- 


jamin A. Fowler, 
W. R. White, Sidney a) 8 


J. Pearce, George I 
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M. Stewart, W. C. 
Hepburn, Harold C. 
Nichols and Sidney 
D. Alder, under the 
direction of Presi- 
dent Clarence H. B. 


The Kiwanis Club of Roanoke, Virginia, for the past few years has been 
holding ene program a year for the purpose of explaining to members in 
detail the activities that have been accomplished during the year. Such a 
program has just been held by the Roanoke club and the committee in charge 
has prepared a billboard about five by eight feet, at the bottom of which 
there is a picture of the setting sun of 1931. 


The rays from the sun each 


represent some worth-while activity accomplished during the year. This 


Seybert. 


program proved most interesting. 
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Salina, Kansas, Club Helps 
Under-Privileged Children 


By Wa ter L. KeLitey 


. 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Salina 


URING the past three years the Ki- 

wanis Club of Salina, Kansas, has 

had contact with 2,060 Under-Privi- 
leged Children. 1,062 were contacts such as 
furnishing clothing, helping a wayward boy 
or girl to be restored to their parents or 
proper guardians, buying books that they 
might attend school and furnishing milk; 
176 individual cases required weeks, some 
months and others more than a year to bring 
about successful results; 822 children at- 
tended the annual Christmas party. 

In five years the club has helped more 
than 2,700 Under-Privileged Children. 

The work of this club proves that it is not 
the great amount of money spent on such 
objectives, but the results of personal efforts 
that count. The cost of the work has not 
been very great, the exact figures not being 
available, but $1,500 would about cover it. 
This money was raised in various manners, 
through home talent shows, auction sales, 
etc. The auction sales of the club have been 
very successful. The club simply gathers 
from merchants, members and citizens the 
things they wish to contribute, puts them up 
at auction and sells them. The auctioneer 
donates his services, the room is given with- 
out cost, so it is all clear profit. 

Some of the cases have been so outstand- 
ing in this territory that a totally strange 
woman to the club membership died recently 
and left in her will a property worth several 
thousand dollars to the club, the revenue or 
principal, as the club sees fit, is to be used in 
furthering Under-Privileged Child work. This 
money will not be available for some time 
as it must pass through the Probate Court 
in the usual manner. 


The most costly case from a_ financial 
standpoint was a little fellow the club found 
on a cot suffering with tuberculosis, the 
father a victim of the World War. Members 
of the club personally subscribed enough 
money to send the youngster to the State 


Hospital where after about two years he was 
pronounced sound and well. The doctor 
handling the case said the boy would not 
have lived without the club’s help. 

Another case was that of Mickey and 
Mary. The club found Mickey, just a little 
street urchin, deserted by his parents and left 
to depend on charity and his own initiative. 
The club found a home for him but he was 
still unhappy and upon inquiry the club 
found out that he had a sister somewhere. 
She was located in an orphanage and later 
on was adopted by the same family. When 
these two youngsters met for the first time it 
was a scene that will live forever in the 
minds of those who had taken active part in 
their welfare. 

Another case concerned a lad who in 
July, 1930, because of various afflictions, had 
to make his way about on his hands and 
feet very much after the fashion of a four- 
footed animal. The boy had been sent to a 
hospital, but the treatment did not seem to 
help very much. The parents objected to 
further treatment. At that time Chairman 
Marv A. Stevenson of the Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, and who is also 
Mayor of Salina, proposed that the club buy 
the child a tricycle, thinking that perhaps 
he might be taught to ride it. The cost was 
small, only about $10.00, so that was author- 
ized and after a short time the boy could ride 
it and as he practiced he seemed to grow 
stronger. Later on he hauled his little sister 
around in a wagon, this extra load giving 
him more strength. He is now able to stand 
on his feet and walk. The club hopes that 
in another year he will be able to get about 
in school and play practically as a normal 
child. 

These are only a few of the many cases 
this club has on record. The work of the 
club in this direction has created a wide- 
spread interest and has caused much favor- 
able comment on the part of citizens of this 
territory. 





Kiwanis Big Brothers in Vancouver, 
British Columbia 


ileged child work of the Kiwanis Club of 

Vancouver, British Columbia, was or- 
ganized. In the fall of the same year it was 
decided to designate the work as that of the 
Kiwanis Big Brothers. At this time delin- 
quents were cared for, adoptions arranged, 
foster homes were found for neglected chil- 
dren, milk provided for the undernourished 
in schools and other such valuable work was 
carried on. 

In 1925 it was decided the work should be 
reorganized and one particular phase em- 
phasized. 

A survey was made of the boys’ juvenile 
court, boys’ schools, etce.. and it was dis- 


[ the summer of 1922, the under-priv- 


covered that the boys who were needing care 
mostly were those who had not a father to 
give them advice and guidance. Information 
was gathered from boys’ organizations both 
in Canada and the United States. A booklet 
known as the Kiwanis Big Brother Guide 
was drafted with the greatest care. The 
Guide was followed closely until in 1930 it 
was redrafted, improvements and suggestions 
were inserted which experience proved were 
necessary and certain plans for development 
of the work was made, all of which were 
presented to the Board of Directors for their 
endorsement before printing. : 
The Guide calls for a Board of Trustees 
consisting of some eighteen members to be 
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appointed each year by the directors of the 
club. A full-time secretary is employed. 
The Trustees are divided into nine sub- 
committees who handle various branches of 
the work: 


1. Instruction Committee. 
2. Entertainment. 

3. Investigation. 

4. Placing. 

5. Educational. 

6. Employment. 

7. Clothing. 

8. Camp and Gymnasium. 
9. Kiwanis Seniors. 


The Guide is based on the four-fold plan 
of the spiritual, physical, mental and moral 
sides of life. 

The spiritual side of the boy’s life is 
stressed in that he is asked to attend Sunday 
school or church. Sunday school reports 
are asked for from the various Sunday 
schools three times a year and copies are 
sent to the Big Brother who is in charge. 

The physical side is cared for in that the 
Little Brother is requested to attend some 
boys’ club, either the Y. M. C. A., Boy Scouts 
or organized church gymnasium. Fees are 
paid for those who attend the Y. M. C. A. 

Boys who are mentally deficient are not 
accepted as Little Brothers. They must be 
of normal school intelligence. School re- 
ports are received every month from the 
public schools, and once a quarter from 
the higher grades and copies mailed to the 
Big Brother. In some instances it is neces- 
sary to obtain an intelligence quotient test 
on a Little Brother through the school 
board in order that the club may know just 
what to expect from the youth and may 
encourage his weaknesses. In many cases 
physical handicaps interfere with the school 
work and medical aid is given. 

It is thought that if the spiritual, physical 
and mental sides of life are cared for the 
morals will adjust themselves. However, the 
club keeps in mind that every youth glories 
in having a hero worshiper and this makes 
it necessary for the Big Brother to be the 
type who is not ashamed of seeing his own 
reflection. 

At present there are ninety-five Little 
Brothers on the list. These boys are be- 
tween the ages of ten and sixteen years who 
have lost their fathers through death or 
desertion. Six of these boys are on the 
waiting list to be placed and during the 
past fall months requests came in every 
few days for new families to be put on the 
list. There are some seventy Big Brothers 
who do not belong to the Kiwanis club but 
wish to continue acting as Big Brothers 
until their boys are old enough to care for 
themselves. 

Every Kiwanis Little 
cally examined after he has been accepted 
and the suggestions of the doctor carried out 
either through the family doctor or the Ki 
Kiwanis doctors 


srother is medi- 


wanis Big Brother doctor. 
give their services free of charge. 

Finances for the Kiwanis Big Brothers are 
raised by the Glee Club through the annual 
show. The total amount spent per boy is 
between $40 and $45 a year. 

Character building is a key-note of the 
Kiwanis Big Brothers’ work. Through the 
Big Brother contact in many instances whole 
families have been aided and a new outlook 
on life was presented to them. 
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Disillusionment 


If I had to write the history of the last 
decade in one word, I would write in large, 
capital, black letters the word disillusionment. 

In the realm of business and industry, we 
have been dismally disillusioned. We had 
the Panic of 1921, and in 1926 and 1927 we 
had the Florida Boom, in 1929 the stock mar- 
ket crash. Many men no longer believe that 
the banker, broker, and promoter are saviors 
of mankind, and are the worthy guardians of 
the welfare of this nation. 

In the realm of government, we have had 
national and state disgraces. We have had 
racketeering in every conceivable form. The 
word racketeering, has become a part of the 
everyday vocabulary of practically every man, 
woman, and child, over twelve years of age. 

In the churches, creeds have been ques- 
tioned and discarded, and the battle between 
the fundamentalists and the modernists has 
divided churches into warring factions. 

In the family, we have made some noble, 
or ignoble experiments,—depending upon the 
point of view,—with companionate marriage, 
as advocated by one, and free love in and out 
of marriage, as advocated by another. 

The result is that we are dismally disap 
pointed and disillusioned. The times are out 
of joint. God may be in His heaven, but all 
is not well with the world. What does it all 
mean. Permanent pessimism? I do not think 
80. 

It means, in my judgment, that we must 
eliminate organized hyocrisy, and return to 
the simple virtues of life, the key words of 
which are honesty, in public and _ private 
matters, courageous thought and action, sym 
pathy and friendship, which must be culti- 
vated from within and not frora without. The 
result will be that our lives and institutions, 
including the Government, will become hon- 
est, strong, intelligent, broader, deeper, and 
more abundant. 

—S. W. PoLk 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Kiwanis—-A Vehicle 

Every dog has his day, every fad has its 
moment, and even the worm turns. The pen- 
dulum of human life swings forward and 
backward. Materialism for a decade has rid- 
den high but has miserably failed. Men 
thought only in terms of the accumulation of 
wealth, and now have seen their pet treasures 
swept away. 

Realization is beginning to dawn upon the 
minds of men that he who anchors his life 
in the ocean of material prosperity is drifting 
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Quips and Comments 
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in a bewildering sea of disappointment. Now 
that this realization has come we are casting 
about for safe anchorage. 

Mr. Babson says that the economic value 
of the spiritual life must be reckoned with 
and that it is the spiritual slump which 
caused our present economic up-heaval. The 
abundance of a man’s life does not consist 
in his material possessions. A man’s a man 
because of what he is, and not because of 
what he has. 

Kiwanis is an anchor. It holds in this day 
of strife. It points men to the goal of help- 
fulness, and enables us to lift the other fel- 
lows’ load. We are our brothers’ keeper, and 
the ideals of Kiwanis if practiced will surely 
bring soul satisfaction. 

Let us look beneath the surface of life and 
find the solace that comes with the effort to 
help those less fortunate than we are. Ki- 
wanis is a vehicle for great accomplishment 
as well as happiness. 

—Harry B. Knapp 
Editor, Michigan District Builder 


Mother’s Day 


This Sabbath day, my darling Mother dear, 
Is set apart in sacred reverence true 
For all the fortitude and hope and cheer 
Which blossomed from the Mother-heart in 

you. 

Today, the world doth honor and rever« 
In song and praise the sacred name of thee: 
For thou, upon this mortal, earthly sphere 
Doth bear His light who died on Calvary. 


Throughout the slow growth of my tender 

years 

How carefully you watched and guarded me! 

When darkness came how well you stilled my 
fears 

And nurtured seeds of faith and purity. 

And when | came to manhood’s vast estate 

Your faith in me did reap a rich reward: 

I was the child I should have been. And Fate 

Brought to your warm heart-strings a sweet 
accord. 


Today, we reverence Motherhood divine, 
The thread of life which leads from sphere 
to sphere, 
The richest treasure rescued from Life’s mine, 
The light that thrills when time in life grows 


drear. 
Oh, Motherhood, the tie that leads through 
Love 


From this crass world unto God’s shining sea, 
May your example shine my life above; 
May I bring joy unto the heart of thee. 
—Joun J. LANcENBACH 
Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of Raymond, Wash. 


Passing By 
The miles that lie between close friends 
Are like the space “twixt ships at sea, 
Which now from shore to shore extends, 
But soon within salute may be. 
We pass, and passing, swift are gone; 
The days too quickly come and go. 
Our joys and worries narrow life’s horizon 
And draw its zenith far too low. 
The tranquil hours of fellowship, 
Which form the very longitude 
And latitude of lasting friendship, 
Decline in mists of transient mood. 
We grant each other a cheery hail 
And hope some future chance will see 
Us anchored safe within the vale 
Of leisure, boon of ships at sea. 
Where, homeward bound, good friends fore- 
gather 
To speak each other, lazily free, 
Despite the call of wind and weather. 
Perchance that day will come when we 
Shall value more each random meeting, 
And treasure all its fleeting privilege. 
For friendship joys, we’re ever seeking, 
Seem destined here a moment’s pledge 
To vagrant opportunity. 
Like ships at sea we journey on, 
Our course concealed in destiny: 
Today we’re here, tomorrow gone. 
So as we pass, a Friendly Hail! 
Too soon but sea and vanished sail. 
—Ernest F. McGrecor 
International Trustee, Norwalk, Conn. 


Ferris Filosofy 

has not been any suspen- 
sion, cessation, reduction or moratorium in 
the payment of the wages of sin. 


However, there 





Any fellow who has been through the 
chilling process of trying to negotiate a loan 
will not see any mystery in the fact that the 
bank’s assets have become frozen. 


The member who maintains a perfect at- 
tendance and 100 per cent of Kiwanis inter- 
est and enthusiasm without being stimulated 
by official recognition or the plaudits of the 
gallery—that’s a genuine Kiwanian. 


The business man who can operate in the 
red without feeling blue, growing grey, or 
showing the white feather or a streak of yel- 
low, has learned the secret of keeping in 
the pink of condition—physically and men- 
tally. 

—Geo. A. Ferris 
Kiwanis Club of Detroit, Mich. 
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Kiwanis Activity Factor in Winning 
National Editorial Award 


By Doyte L. BucKLes 
Editor, The Fairbury News 
President, Kiwanis Club of Fairbury, Nebraska 


HE objectives of Kiwanis clubs are 

so similar to the ideals of newspaper 

publishers that the latter should 
feel that they are indeed fortunate to be 
publishing papers in communities which 
boast of strong Kiwanis clubs. 

In explaining their award at the na- 
tional convention in Atlanta the judges 
reported, “Among the outstanding activi- 
ties of The Fairbury News was its cam- 
paign to relieve people suffering from 
unemployment during the stress of eco- 
nomic depression, an educational tour to 
a neighboring agricultural college, in 
which five hundred business men and 
farmers participated, its enthusiastic co- 
operation in the advancement of Boy’s 
1-H work, its helpfulness in a community 
cooperative drive for good roads which 
resulted in the graveling of seventy miles 
of farm-to-market roads, its liberal efforts 
to advertise the community which it 
serves, an attractive campaign for trade 
extension, its support of municipal in- 
stitutions, its aid in sponsoring com- 
munity decorations during the Christmas 
season, is efforts to develop the recrea- 
tional possibilities of its community, and 
a general and consistent program of 
helpfulness in every branch of the com- 
munity’s activities.” 

Sounds like a review of the work of a 
Kiwanis club in its annual efficiency 
report. And the exhibit of The News 
contained much material that was only 
made possible through the activities of 
the Fairbury Kiwanis club either as an 
organization or through Kiwanians who 
were leaders of other civic groups. 

Each year the Fairbury Kiwanians 
sponsor a Farmer-Kiwanis tour to places 
of special interest to farmers. One year 
they visited the state agricultural college 
at Lincoln. Another year they made a 
trip to Omaha, visiting the stock yards 
and enjoying the Aksarben program. The 
last trip was made to the agricultural 
college at Manhattan, Kansas. A special 
train was chartered to take the 500 
farmers and Kiwanians to the neighbor- 
ing state institution. The chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, Ray 
Moon, personally assisted the editor in 
the compiling of articles, pictures and 
advertising for a 24-page Kiwanis edition 
featuring this trip. Kiwanians at Man- 
hattan met the train with over 100 autos, 
took the guests to dinner and drove them 
over the college grounds. Heads of the 
college departments acted as guides and 
explained the many interesting crop proj- 
ects and experiments. The Kiwanians as 
well as their guests gained a new vision 


of the problems confronting agriculture 
and this trip did much to bring the two 
together. These trips helped to cement 





Doyle L. 


Buckles 


Kiwanian Doyle L. Buckles is editor of 
the weekly newspaper that was selected 
as winner of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation award in 1931 for the greatest 
community service. In 1929, while editing 
the Oconto, Wisconsin, Reporter, he was 
awarded three places in various con- 
tests including second place in the Com- 
munity Service Contest. He has been a 
consistent winner in state contests in Wis- 
consin and Oklahoma. 

The contest is based on the cumulative 
efforts of the newspaper during twelve 
months. It depends on the active co- 
operation of the paper in various civic 
enterprises, the purpose of which is to 
build a better community. 

In a letter to Immediate Past Inter- 
national President Raymond M. Cross- 
man, he wrote: “We feel in winning the 
1931 National 
award for greatest 
that the greatest contributing factor in 
winning this award was the outstanding 
civic activities of The Fairbury Kiwanis 
club and the work of Kiwanians as indi- 
viduals in other civic organizations. 

“For your own information I am en- 
closing a small folder showing how The 
News assisted its community. Many of 
these projects were either sponsored, di- 
rected or assisted by Kiwanians. That is 


Editorial Association 


community service 
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the friendly feeling between town and 
country. 

A newspaper or a Kiwanis club should 
not be expected to start and carry out 
every civic project. However it has been 
pointed out that a Kiwanis club should 
develop and furnish community leaders. 
Fairbury Kiwanians have always taken 
a leading part in every phase of com- 
munity life, business, religious, social and 
educational. 

The exhibits of The News showed an 
unusual record of achievement of the 
Fairbury Chamber of Commerce headed 
by Kiwanian Roy M. Weblemoe. One 
hundred and thirty-one business firms 
contributed over $6,000 for the budget of 
this organization and few civic organiza- 
tions of its type can show greater re- 
turns. One of President Weblemoe’s ob- 
jectives was to take the farmers “out of 
the mud.” The club sponsored a novel 
road building program that resulted in 
the graveling of more than seventy miles 
of farm-to-market roads. The club con- 
tributed twenty-five dollars for each mile 
of road built, the county furnished the 
machinery and the farmers furnished the 
labor. Access to nearby gravel pits made 
it possible to construct these all-weather 
roads at a remarkably low cost. The suc- 
cess of this work has attracted state and 
national attention. 


The Chamber of Commerce, through 
the untiring and diplomatic leadership of 
President Weblemoe, also contributed 
much towards building up good-will, 
creating a more friendly spirit between 
farmers and merchants, railroad men and 
business men, and cementing neighboring 
communities. In fact there has been de- 
veloped such an outstanding friendly 
spirit that The News adopted as its slo- 
gan, “The Voice of Friendly Fairbury.” 

Another very active civic organization, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, was 
headed by Kiwanian Ray Moon. This 
group of younger business men worked in 
harmony with the senior organization and 
threw all of the spirit of youth and en- 
thusiasm into their projects. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
sponsored a booster trip and chartered 
two special busses to carry a message of 
to neighboring communities. 
Sixty thousand souvenirs were distributed 


good-will 


besides a thousand copies of The News 
featuring “Friendly Fairbury” and the 
Jefferson County fair. This organization 
also sponsored a uniform Christmas street 
decoration project. The sum of $3,700 
was pledged in one day and the beautiful 
appearance of the business section con- 
tributed materially in the stimulation of 
early shopping. Bank records show that 
nine of the leading firms made deposits 
of $40,844.82 in the first eleven days of 
December in comparison to $38,883.08 


why we believe that the Kiwanis Club of during a similar period in the preceding 


Fairbury is entitled to share in this 
award.” 


year, despite the demoralizing talk of de- 
pression. The club also took charge of 
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the annual Christmas party and helped 
Santa distribute thousands of 
sacks of Christmas candy to the children. 

The entire exhibit of The News was 
more in the form of a printed picture of 
a community that knows how to work 
and play together, and shows what can 
be accomplished through coéperation and 
good fellowship. It was a recognition of 
the fact that Fairbury was blessed with 
number of good 


Claus 


an unusually large 


“community builders.” 

Kiwanian Buckles received many con- 
gratulatory letters, including those of 
Hoover and Vice President 
President Hoover said in part: 


President 
Curtis. 

“I understand the award you have won 
is the most valued distinction that can 


come to any country newspaper. You 
have a right to be proud of your achieve- 
ment. I desire to tender you my hearty 
congratulations. 

“The importance of the rural press in a 
country governed by public opinion, as is 
ours, cannot be exaggerated. These news- 
papers, read thoroughly by every mem- 
ber of the family, influence the thinking 
They 
wield tremendous influence upon national 
fortunate that, with neg- 


of millions of men and women. 


affairs. It is 
ligible exceptions, this influence is em- 
ployed on the side of community service, 
morality and sound principles of govern- 


ment.” 





Dedicate Port of 
Albany in June 
(From page 212) 


Port District Commission. The Rens- 
selaer Kiwanis club has also been ac- 
tively interested in the port and has had 
commission outline 


following 


from the 
Immediately 


speakers 
port activities. 
Mr. Flynn’s appointment as vice-chair- 
man of the Port Commission, the Rens- 
selaer Kiwanis club tendered him a com- 
plimentary dinner, at which the members 
of the Port Commission were present. 
The Port of Albany is located at the 
head of navigation on the 
Hudson 


dee p-water 

River, 143 miles from the At- 
lantic Ocean. Its development has made 
it possible for ocean-geing vessels now 
to travel 143 miles nearer inland to dis- 
charge their cargoes, and likewise, has 
practically lifted the Great Lakes section 
and all cities within the Port Hinterland 
and brought them a like distance nearer 
ocean-going shipping for the export of 
their manufactured and agricultural prod- 
ucts to foreign ports. 


A 27 Feot Channel at Mean Low Water 

The Port of Albany was made a reality 
as a result of the years of codperative 
effort on the part of a group of far-seeing 
citizens of the Albany Port section. These 
men of vision organized and, after care- 
ful study, presented the case of the deep- 





ening of the Hudson River to the United 
States Army Engineers and secured their 
approval. As a result of further efforts, 
Congress in 1925 appropriated $11,200,- 
000 for the improvement of the channel in 
the Hudson River as far as the Port of 
Albany, and the river was dredged from 
Hudson to Albany, providing at the pres- 
ent time a continuous channel approxi- 
mately 400 feet in width and 27 feet in 
depth at mean low water, all the way 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the new Port 
of Albany. The Hudson River is a tidal 
stream all the way to the head of naviga- 
tion, which gives the Hudson River chan- 
nel and the Port of Albany an additional 
depth of more than four feet at high 
water. 

To provide the necessary port facili- 
ties to handle the commerce of the im- 
proved channel, the New York State 
Legislature by special enactment created 
the Albany Port District Commission, 
which is the governing body of the Al- 
bany Port District. The sum of $10,- 
000,000 was authorized to carry out the 
extensive program and provide and oper- 
ate the necessary facilities and equip- 
ment for the port operation. As a result 
of this federal, state, municipal and civic 
cooperation, the development of the Port 
of Albany has resulted, including ade- 
quate docks, terminals, transit and stor- 
age sheds, rail and highway connections, 
which give facilities for the interchange 
of shipments, and the port is now in most 
successful operation. 


Commission Invites Members to 


Dedication 

On behalf of the Albany Port District 
Commission, the Kiwanis Clubs of Al- 
bany and Rensselaer invite all the mem- 
bers of Kiwanis International, and all 
their friends, to attend the official dedi- 
cation Members of 
Kiwanis clubs will be actively engaged 


Port 


ceremonies. these 
in the work of the various dedication 
committees and the local clubs of the 
port area will join in extending hospi- 
tality. 

Monday, June 6, will be Municipal, 
Civic, Industrial and Shipping Day, and 
Kiwanians will participate in the big 
civic parade of that day. 

Tuesday, June 7, will be Federal, Gov- 
ernors, Military and Naval Day. The 
Hudson River channel will be dedicated 
by a representative of the United States 
Government, and Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of New York State will dedicate 
the port itself, to the business of the 
Nation and the welfare and commerce of 
the world. An elaborate naval and mili- 
tary parade and demonstration is 
planned, and it is expected that there 
will be dignitaries and prominent officials 
from foreign countries and from various 
sections of the United States present. 
Governors, mayors, presidents and rep- 
resentatives of service and civic organi- 
zations will be among those invited. 
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Port of Albany Center of Populous 
District 

The Port of Albany is located with un- 
usual advantage for development, due to 
the fact that within a radius of 250 miles, 
reside one-third of the entire population 
of the United States—the richest pro- 
ducing and consuming population in the 
country. Within this area are some of 
the greatest industries of the world, and 
the development of this port provides the 
facilities and makes possible the de- 
velopment of huge tonnage shipment of 
not only varied cargoes for commercial 
purposes, but of raw materials and the 
finished products to and from these marts 
of industry. 

Navigation to the Port of Albany is 
much more free than in most channels 
serving world ports, due to the fact that 
the Hudson River is noted as one of the 
straightest rivers in the world. Six rail- 
road lines converge at the port, providing 
national and Canadian rail distribution. 
and with the Port Terminal Railroad, 
congestion is avoided. With the comple- 
tion of construction now under way, the 
Port of Albany will have about twenty- 
five miles of trackage within its own port 
area, with a capacity in its own yards 
of thousands of cars daily. 

With the combination of the New York 
State Barge Canal System, with its 
branches to Lake Champlain, to Oswego, 
and the Cayuga-Seneca Divisions, and the 
3uffalo and con- 





main line extending to 
necting with the Great Lakes channels, 
a continuous water route is established 
from the Port of Albany’s tidewater ter- 
minals 1500 miles westward, making one 
of the most notable of interior waterways. 
Through the Champlain Division of the 
Barge Canal, connection with the Port of 
Albany is established with Montreal, 
Quebec and other St. Lawrence River 
ports. 


To Have World’s Largest Grain Elevator 


There is now under construction the 
largest single unit grain elevator in the 
world, with a capacity of 13,000,000 
This elevator will be ready for 
The Cargill Grain 


bushels. 
spring use in 1932. 
Company of Chicago, one of the largest 
grain operating firms in the world, has 
already leased 10,000,000 bushels of this 
capacity, and the balance will be avail- 
able for general port use. The Molasses 
Products Company .has erected at the 
port a large plant, including three huge 
tanks for molasses storage, the largest 
of which has a capacity of about 4,000,- 
000 gallons. 

Already this newest of seaports is 
linked with its transportation lines to the 
commerce of the four corners of the 
world. Nearly one hundred ocean-going 
ships have docked already since the open- 
ing of the deepened channel. Regular 
established lines are now transporting 
varied cargoes from Portland, Oregon, 
and along the Pacific Coast, through the 
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Panama Canal, and up the Atlantic to 
the Port of Albany and return. Regular 
shipments are being made to and from 
the West Indies, Sweden, Russia and 
other foreign ports. 

The Rensselaer section of the Port of 
Albany, with its splendid dockage and 
transportation facilities, has been de- 
veloped for a highly efficient and thor- 
oughly equipped lumber terminal. 

With the present deepened channel and 
the port facilities, 90 per cent of all the 
ocean-going ships now afloat can navi- 
gate to the Port of Albany. 





Traveling the 
«Road to Yesterday” 
(From page 202) 


The original Sandwich glass factory 
from Massachusetts making exactly the 
same sort of glass that is now widely 
sought by collectors. 

A bootmaker’s shop where boots are 
made as well as repaired. Here is shown 
every type of footwear that ever trod this 
continent. 

A little red schoolhouse of “Mary had 
a little lamb” fame where the slates and 
the textbooks of another day will be on 
exhibition. 

A blacksmith’s shop where not only 
horseshoes but swords and plowshares 
are forged. 

A harness-maker’s shop to keep the 
harnesses of the village horses in repair. 

A pottery where an experienced potter 
has turned out earthenware dishes of 
many varieties. 

A brick yard and lime kiln of the old 
types. 

A wagon shop to keep the village vehi- 
cles in repair. 

A tannery to supply the village harness- 
maker and boot-maker. 

A carpenter’s and 
workshop which will be kept busy restor- 
ing the antique furniture in the Ford col- 
lection. 

A general store, including a post-office. 

A barbershop complete, even to the 
literature of other days. 


cabinet-maker’s 





Juvenile Delinquency 
(From page 214) 


losers. Often where one succeeds and is 
acclaimed by the school, nine have been 
dropped by the way. So the school 
should meet the need of each particular 
child and every child should be of the 
greatest concern to the school. 

The church should teach the children 
who come within its organization the 
basic virtues of honesty, truthfulness, 
chastity, and cleanliness. This can be ac- 
complished by teaching these virtues 
either directly or indirectly, again de- 
pending upon the peculiar nature of the 
child. Let the church plant in the minds 
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of the girls and boys with which it has 
to deal the concept of truth and right- 
eousness that will later blossom into the 
beautiful flowers of hope and faith, for 
man lives, not only by the use of intellect 
but in the expression of the finer senti- 
ments that come from the heart. The 
world needs great philosophers, scientists 
and sages, but also it needs prophets, 
dreamers and seers. 

Dancing resorts, moving picture houses 
and other places of entertainment often 
furnish stimuli that lead a boy or girl 
to unwholesome So often these 
places stimulate the juvenile in such a 
way that the romantic and unreal aspects 
of life are all that he sees and appreciates 
and, carried too far, he lives in a land 
of dreams and make-believe. 

From the causes stated, one will stand 
out as being the dominant cause of the 
child’s delinquency, but to understand 
him thoroughly, all must be investigated 
and studied. 


response. 


What Is a Remedy? 


In answer to the question, what is the 
remedy, the answer is: there is no general 
panacea; the solution of the problem is 
found in a varied treatment. This much 


is certain, however, that the delinquent 
should not be given such punishment as 
fits the offense, but rather should he be 
taken care of in a manner best suited 
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to meet the particular needs of the child, 
to the end that his faults may be cor- 
rected, that he be restrained as quickly 
as possible. To devise a plan by which 
a bad boy may be made good is of far 
greater importance than to see that a 
bey who has erred is punished in a pre- 
scribed manner. Will you kindly react 
to the statement I am about to make? 
Every delinquent juvenile is or has been 
a neglected child. That is to say, he has 
not been fortified, or he has not been 
adequately prepared; some false condi- 
tion has not been corrected. Delinquency 
will disappear when the correct adjust- 
ment has been made or the defect cor- 
rected. This care is the concern of not 
only the parent but also the school, the 
juvenile court, and should be the interest 
and the business of all people in the com- 
munity working together for the good of 
the child. Our state should ‘manifest the 
utmost concern for each boy and girl 
within its confines, for they. are its 
greatest assets. Each delinquent: child is 
a problem and therefore must be given 
individual attention. 

A child with delinquent propensities 
should be apprehended as soon as pos- 
sible, for as stated, it is easier to build 
than rebuild. Every possible cause of his 
delinquency must be assiduously investi- 
gated. This laborious effort requires the 
services of worthy men and women 
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trained and experienced as _ social 
workers, men and women of ability and 
character, able and capable of gathering 
the material facts. With the information 
at hand, experts, doctors, psychologists, 
economists, psychiatrists should be avail- 
able to diagnose. Finally a judge, quali- 
fied not only by legal training, but be- 
cause of being schooled in the life, edu- 
cation, growth and development of the 
child, should, from the facts and opin- 
ions, be required to reach conclusions 
and make decisions that would remove 
the causes, make the necessary correc- 
tions and effect the desired results. But 
even then the real work commences after 
judgment has been passed. The followup 
work is really more important than the 
determination of what is wrong. 

There is need of probation officers who 
are capable men and women to see that 
the plan of correction is efficaciously 
administered. The court charged with 
this tremendous task should have com- 
plete and far-reaching jurisdiction. All 
causes of delinque ncy, whether classed in 
legal language as misdemeanors or felo- 
nies, should come into this court. Further, 
any adult who in any way interferes with 





the life of a juvenile so as to injure him 
in any way should be handled by this 
court. All questions having to do with 
domestic life, divorce, adoption and 
guardianship matters should be adjudi- 
cated in this court. In short, the juvenile 
court should have the rank of a superior 
court with even greater latitude, granted 
by special legislation, in the taking of tes- 
timony and in the securing of evidence. 
By necessity it should be a legal institu- 
tion, but fundamentally it should be an 
educational institution with its greatest 
work being of an administrative rather 
than a judicial or legal nature. It should 
be a clearing house for all types of social 
work. 

Thus the court and the 
juvenile court system in our state is or- 


juvenile 


ganized to accomplish the great work of 
directing wayward boys and girls from 
devious ways to the path that will take 
them to the heaven of life, truth and real 
happiness, as well as to protect and re- 
establish the abandoned and neglected. 
The juvenile court is enjoined to see that 
they are protected in every possible man- 
ner, that crime will be lessened and a 
greater citizenship perfected. 





A Century 
By GEORGE 


z ITHIN less than eighteen months 
' A Century of Progress Exposition 
Chicago's 1933 World’s Fair 
will open its gates to the world. 

This 1933 World’s Fair will be no 
repetition of previous expositions. It 
will present an entirely new idea in 
world’s fairs. Its builders are break- 
ing new trails in architecture and em- 
ploying new materials of construction, 
introducing new ventures in color and 
illumination, adopting new methods of 
display and exhibit. Already on Chicago's 
man-made lake front, seven buildings are 
either standing or under construction. 
The completed structures are: the Ad- 
ministration building, the Travel and 
Transport building and the replica of old 
Fort Dearborn. Those under construction 
include the Hall of Science and the three 
buildings in the Electrical Group now 
being erected on Northerly Island which 
adjoins the mainland. 

The Exposition will celebrate Chicago’s 
100th birthday. It will tell the story of 
mankind's progress in the amazing cen- 
tury between 1833 and 1933 during which 
all the conditions under which men work 
and live have been miraculously improved 
by the application of scientific discoveries 
and inventions to industry. 

The story of A Century of Progress is 
being told to the world in a variety of 
ways——via newspapers, magazines, radio 
and speakers addressing influential bod- 
ies of people. One of the most effective 


means of publicity is through public ad- 


of Progress 


A. BARCLAY 


dresses. In this activity the Kiwanis or- 
helpful. 
Kiwanis clubs of Chicago and elsewhere 


ganization has been extremely 


have been highly codperative in arrang- 
ing occasions for speakers to tell them 
the story of A Century of Progress and 
its plans. These talks have been effective 
in creating interest in the Exposition 
among people who can be helpful in pro- 
moting its interest. Through its speakers’ 
bureau, the Exposition can arrange, upon 
request, to provide a speaker in most 
large cities of Illinois, as well as other 
states. 

An opportunity for Kiwanis to expand 
the codperation they have already given 
\ Century of Progress, it is suggested, 
lies in the organization of a special volun- 
teer Kiwanis Speakers’ Bureau, composed 
of men who would be willing to tell the 
story of the 1933 World’s Fair to clubs 
in their sections of the country. Such a 
bureau might take the form of an organi- 
zation with a key man in every district. 
A Century of Progress Exposition in such 
a case would provide each volunteer 
speaker with material and information on 
the 1933 World’s Fair which could form 
the basis of his address, and keep him 
posted on activities and developments 
from time to time. 

There is much to tell—stories of the 
fascinating new buildings and their novel 
architecture: new sights that will satisfy 
the urge of the visitors for something dif- 
ferent; the story of science and its minis- 
trations for the welfare of mankind; 
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methods by which industries will visualize 
their progress; the advancements in 
transportation, communication, manufac- 
turing, education, social welfare which 
the Exposition will dramatize and many 
other fascinating subjects. 

A great deal of interest in A Century 
of Progress is being generated through- 
out the country. Thirty-eight states of 
the Union have already either appropri- 
ated money for participation or appointed 
official state commissions to consider this 
matter. Great corporations throughout 
the country have purchased extensive 
blocks of exhibit space and in many other 
directions the interest of the nation is 
manifesting itself in the 1933 World’s 
Fair. 

Kiwanis clubs interested can communicate 
with the author, or the Speakers Bureau at 
the Administration Building, Burnham Park, 
Chicago.—Editor. 





Monetary Stabilization 
in the Light of Re- 
cent Events 

(From page 197) 


of wheat, but at other times only two 
pecks. Of course this is an illustration 
only, for it is the general price level which 
counts, not the individual commodity. 
The vital question is whether the dis- 
turbance in the relative demand for gold 
goods is temporary or deep 
seated. If the former is the case, then a 
sudden reversal in popular psychology 
will really turn the balance. Such a re- 
versal nearly took place on the announce- 


and for 


ment of the German moratorium, and may 
well be the result of the present encourag- 
ing action to put a broader foundation 
under our extended credit. In any event, 
such influences, if powerful enough, may 
stay the receding tide for periods of a 
year or two and give us a much needed 
breathing spell. Such a breathing spell is 
very likely on the way. But we have 
given historical evidence for fearing more 
stubborn influences. If there is here in- 
volved something more than a temporary 
problem, we are driven thereby to ask the 
momentous question—‘‘Can the value of 
money (gold in our case) be manipulated, 
and thus effect the price level?” 

This is a major question. In general, 
an important school of economists has 
said “yes” while American bankers and 
financiers are skeptical. 

But if our industrialists and financiers 
are unconvinced in this matter, those of 
England are not. For months past, by 
visits, interviews and magazine articles 
they have been urging our participation 
in this necessary work of financial con- 
trol. The latest of these appeals has been 
made by Sir Josiah Stamp in an interview 
published since the English abandoned 
the gold standard. After reviewing the 
important part played by London in the 
international exchange operations (to 
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play which part, by the way, our own 
money market as yet lacks the skill, ex- 
perience and even the courage required) 
and indicating the serious effect on the 
foreign commerce of other countries of 
the devaluation of the pound, he went on 
to say that there must be international 
action for the steadying of the price level, 
and stated that the manipulation must be 
done “with a golden handle.” 

What has been the answer to this open, 
long standing invitation—and to the con- 
fidential invitations which we may be sure 
have been extended from time to time 
through diplomatic and financial chan- 
nels? What the attitude of our govern- 
ment may be, we do not know. A real 
appreciation of the seriousness of our case 
was indicated by arranging for the Ger- 
man moratorium. There appears to be 
some evidence of a willingness to scale 
war debts down in consideration of dis- 
armament. But there is as yet no indica- 
tion that there has been considered the 
necessity, or even the possibility of check- 
ing the run-away price level directly. 

The reaction of our financial leaders to 
this matter is, on the other hand, only too 
clear. It is taking two directions. One 
is the purely gratuitous assumption that 
England is committed to bimetallism, gen- 
eral abandonment of the gold standard, or 
some other financial heresy, and the other 
is the delicate intimation that our swollen 
store of gold in some way indicates a 
superior skill on the part of our own ex- 
perts. 

This notion that England is trying to 
lure us into unsound financial practices of 
some sort is being subtly instilled into all 
the headlines and into the news releases 
which refer to a possible (and inevitable) 
international monetary conference. This 
is foolish. Sir Josiah invites us to devise 
a mechanism which is controlled, not by 
the paper handle of the old-fashioned 
greenback, not by the gilded silver handle 
now being urged by Senator Borah of the 
silver-producing Rocky Mountain area, 
but by a “golden handle.” 

The wisdom of our entering on the pro- 
posed negotiations is based on necessity 
rather than on the feeling current among 
idealists that social control is fundamen- 
tally an international undertaking. It is 
my own belief that our prosperity lies 
largely in our own hands; but this ques- 
tion of the general price level and a stabi- 
lized foreign exchange is one of the few 
matters which can be settled only on an 
international basis. 

For such an undertaking the concur- 
rence of France would seem necessary. 
While her assistance might have been 
doubtful a few months ago, there would 
be much greater hope of her coéperation 
today. England’s assistance is necessary 
and can be reckoned on as soon as she can 
set her house in order. 

The object of the proposed joint action 
would be to stabilize the value of money 
as measured by a price index based on a 


group of commodities entering into world 
commerce. Such a tabular standard com- 


posed of sixty-two commodities, each | 


weighted in accordance with the money 
value of its world output, has been sug- 


gested by the Economic and Financial 


Section at Geneva. 

The means of stabilization are not com- 
pletely clear. If they were, of course, the 
possibility would not be such a debatable 
question. The most hopeful means seem 
to lie in part in the manipulation of cur- 
rency and credit by the rediscount rate, 
and in part by a more economical and 
effective use of the world’s gold. There 
would probably be involved its complete 
withdrawal from circulation, its concen- 
tration in one or more central deposi- 
tories, and the development of means for 
safely basing upon it a more flexible 
volume of currency and credit. 

The difficulties of the project are fairly 
obvious. The process must be in part at 
least experimental, and we must resign 
ourselves to the prospect of frequent fail- 
ures and incomplete successes. In this 
respect we would only be duplicating the 
history of our Federal Reserve Bank, 
which has had to learn by action rather 
than by depending entirely on analysis. 

We would certainly have to surrender 
any hopes previously placed in the cruder 
forms of the quantity theories of the value 
of money. These have gone the way of 
the “economic man” of the older writers. 
As a contemporary illustration, when 
panic enters the souls of the money 
holders and they begin to hoard, no sim- 
ple quantity equation will express a cor- 
rect relation between the currency and 
credit extended and the general price 
level. There are incalculable human ele- 
ments involved. 

Again we may at times be suspicious of 
the usefulness of our price index. There 
may seem to be spgcial reasons why 
several of the more important items are 
high or low, quite irrespective of the 
value of the gold which is their equiva- 
lent. It may indeed seem that there are 
such special reasons ready to explain 
changes in every item on the list. But in 
spite of this we may be sure that if the 
whole list shows a general up or down 
movement, the causes lie not in the par- 
ticulars, but in the general monetary 
factor. 

In conclusion we may say that no single 
possibility of business control seems more 
hopeful or necessary than this one of 
stabilizing the value of money. It will 
cut the ground out from under excessive 
speculation, lead to a sustained confidence 
in investment, thereby assist in balancing 


purchasing power with production, re- | 


move injustices as between debtors and 
creditors, and tend generally to the main- 


tenance of that psychological balance on | 


which business prosperity is based. 
For too long a time has there been an 
aura of sanctity about the idea of defla- 


tion. If inflation is an evil, its opposite is | 
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none the less so. While complete stability 
is impossible and probably undesirable, a 
greatly reduced violence of fluctuation is 
one of the prime objects of human en- 
deavor. 

This is a serious problem. It we 
weather this depression without danger- 
ous dislocations of our social structure, it 
will be due to the forbearance of the 
millions of farmers and workmen on 
whom and on whose families the burden 
of hardship has fallen. These citizens 
have become convinced of the good faith 
of American business and of its earnest 
endeavor to remedy the folly and injustice 
of the situation. We have no right to de- 
mand that they exercise that forbearance 
indefinitely. 

What industry can rightfully demand 
is that there shall be a new attitude in the 
financial element of the world’s business 
structure, both in its governmental and 
its private organizations. There must be 
a willingness to act, to experiment, to co- 
to think. If a new 
spirit of enterprise and social responsibil- 


operate above all 
ity is not attained on such questions as 
this one of monetary stabilization between 
this time and the development of the next 
business boom and depression, there may 
well result such irresistible social and 
political changes as shall permanently 
alter the economic order on which we 
have depended. And that order contains 
such unrealized possibilities of human 
well-being that its serious injury would be 


an irreparable historic calamity. 





Our 1932 Meeting 
Place 
(From page 204) 


Many pages could be devoted to de- 
scriptions of the various features of this 
temple and these descriptions would in- 
clude the main lobby, with its decorative 
scheme adapted from a room in an old 
castle in Palermo, Sicily; the original 
painting of George Washington done by 
Emanuel Leutze; the wonderfully wrought 
suit of armor fashioned in France espe- 
cially for the Scottish Rite quarters; the 
Commandery asylum in the old oak pan- 
els of the Tudor period; the Chapter 
room with red hangings and white Doric 
pillars; the ten Blue Lodge rooms of 
different decorative treatments, the motifs 
of decoration being taken from the Egyp- 
tian, Doric, lonic, Corinthian, Italian ren- 
aissance, Byzantine, Gothic and Roman- 
esque; the Persian and other oriental 
rugs and hangings and the reception and 
waiting-rooms the restaurants and ban- 
quet halls. 

Above all features, however, it is cer- 
tain those attending the convention will 
be most interested in the auditorium 
which unquestionably is one of the finest 
public halls on the entire continent. 

It almost seems that the requirements 


of Kiwanis International were taken into 
consideration when the architects planned 
the building. The seating capacity is a 
few less than 5,000 and because of the 
seating arrangement there is preserved 
constantly a very intimate contact be- 
tween the audience and those on the 
stage. 

A great deal of careful study was given 
to the acoustical treatment of the room. 
This study produced an auditorium where 
the hearing qualities are perfect from 
every seat. No loud speaker or public 
speaking system is used or needed. 

That the stage is the second largest in 
the United States makes unnecessary the 
listing of an array of statistics. The sec- 
end largest in the United States means 
that all of our requirements are auto- 
matically met so far as size is concerned. 

Kiwanians love beautiful things. Let us 
just mention that the decorative treat- 
ment of the auditorium has considerable 
detail adapted from the Venetian Gothic 
and in the handling of the color decora- 
tion its character has been consistently 
carried out. The general tone is gold, 
which has been enlivened with red and 
blue to produce a quiet richness of color 
seldom attempted in this type of work. 

The auditorium is illuminated by indi- 
rect light from the balcony rail and by 
two magnificent electroliers suspended 
These 


weigh nearly two tons each and have a 


from the ceiling. electroliers 
vast number of jeweled lighting combina- 
tions. 

Of great importance also is the fact 
that this auditorium is within easy walk- 
ing distance of Grand Circus Park, the 
convention “downtown” of Detroit. It is 
near enough to be handy, but sufficiently 
far from the business district distractions. 
It faces beautiful Cass Park, five acres of 
shady 
elms. Practically unlimited parking facil- 
ities surround the temple. 

Among the building’s extraordinary 


lawns, shrubbery and_ graceful 


convention equipment is its complete din- 
ing facilities which will be of particular 
convenience during the noon recesses. 
Thus are combined unusual convention 
hall, adequate and comfortable conference 
chambers, satisfying provision for meals, 
restful lounges and geographical accessi- 
bility. 

So here is our auditorium—all waiting 
for President Harris to bring down the 
gavel, calling into session the Sixteenth 
Annual Convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in the city of the organization’s 
birth. 





Jacksonville, Sponsors 


Two More Clubs 


(From page 205) 


Encouraged by the success experienced 
in the building of the Troup club, en- 
thusiastic Jacksonvilleites transferred 
their activities to Henderson, oil metropo- 


lis of Rusk County, and with the as- 
sistance of members of the embryonic 
Troup club, succeeded in the building of 
a club there with a charter membership 
of forty-one. 

Two go-getters in the new clubs deserve 
special mention. J. L. Jarvis of Troup se- 
cured thirty-eight of the forty-three 
members, and P. C. Wright of Henderson 
was responsible for securing twenty-five 
of the members in that club and in ad- 
dition, started to sponsor a new club at 
Carthage. 

The Jacksonville club is a real sponsor- 
ing club. The creation of these two new 
clubs brings a total of five to Jackson- 
ville’s credit. Previously, clubs at Nacog- 
doches, Nacogdoches county; Rusk, Cher- 
okee county; and Athens, Henderson 
county, had been built. 

Members of the Jacksonville, Troup 
and Henderson clubs are looking for- 
ward with anticipation to the visit of 
District Governor L. D. Hudson of 
Dewey, Oklahoma, in April at which time 
charters for the new clubs will be pre- 
sented with proper ceremonies. 





FIFTEEN YEARS OF 
PERFECT ATTENDANCE 


QiFTEEN years of perfect attendance is a 
longer period of constancy than most Ki- 


s the 
perfect attendance record covering the life 
of Dr. John Spaunhurst. member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Indianapolis Kiwanians are proud to give 
expression of their appreciation of this out- 
standing record of Dr. Spaunhurst who be- 
came a member of Kiwanis when it was a 


wanians can hope to endure. This 


struggling organization composed of only a 
few members in less than fifty clubs in the 
United States. 

Rounding out fifteen years of perfect at- 
tendance in Kiwanis has required planning 
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and sacrifices of professional appointments 
to make the grade. His interests have re- 
quired annual trips to the West Coast for 
the past eight years and the intinerary of 
each trip has been made to conform to Ki- 
wanis meeting dates en route. He has de- 
layed railroad schedules for hours and fre- 
quently for a day in order to maintain his 
unbroken record. Once the doctor drove 
from Yosemite Park to attend the San Fran- 
cisco club. 

Again he drove from Yellowstone Park, 
546 miles, at one sitting to attend the Lex- 
ington, Nebraska, club. Another time he 
trailed a Chicago club to a third change in 
meeting place (it was here that he thought 
he was sunk, but after spending over ten 
dollars in taxi fare he attained his goal and 
arrived at the meeting just in time). 

Dr. Spaunhurst is chairman of the 100 Per 
Cent Attendance Committee of the Indian- 
apolis Kiwanis club and each year a party 
is given for all members who attain 100 per 
cent attendance for the year. Thirty-eight 
members of the Indianapolis club had per- 
fect attendance records for 1931. 

Summing up “What Kiwanis Means to 
Me,” Dr. Spaunhurst said: “Actions speak 
louder than words, hence it without 
saying that I love Kiwanis and have sincere 
regard and affection for all of our member- 
ship. May time serve our members kindly 


goes 


and to the end that multiplied numbers may 
attain perfect attendance year after year, 
which implies greater service to our fellow 
men in the name of our beloved club. 

“What potential power is Kiwanis in ap- 
plying the Golden Rule as the measure of 
conduct with our fellows in daily life. In- 
spired by love and right, humanity and 
justice, and giving expression to square deal- 
ing, clean living, scattering sunshine in 
shady places, and pulling together with con- 
certed effort and action in worth-while un- 
dertakings quicken us with heart-interest 
and desire to render needed service that the 
world appreciates. Kiwanis stands for all 
honorable things in life.” 

The Indianapolis club has eight other 
members who have five or more years of per- 
fect attendance to their credit. They are 
Cecil Crabb, 12 years; Walter T. White, 11 
years; Robert H. Sturm, 9 years; Oren A. 
Miller, 8 years; James E. Fisher, Immediate 
Past Governor of the Indiana District, 8 
years; Clarence E. Durnell, 6 years; Jack H. 
Rhoades and O. C. Herdrich, 5 years each. 
Fifteen other members have perfect attend- 
ance records from two to four years. The 
Indianapolis Kiwanis club is very proud of 
these attendance records and believe in the 
fifteen-year record of Dr. Spaunhurst to 
have the champion 100 per cent attender of 
all Kiwanis. —Cari Fou. 








May I Introduce 


(From page 207) 


but he knows farm animals. To him no 
eye is as brown as the cow’s. He agrees 
with Longfellow that her breath is as 
sweet as Evangeline’s and he spent the 
first year of his life milking. In conse- 
quence he is rightly called by many “The 
Cow Boy Secretary.” To this introduc- 
tion the Secretary made apt reply on be- 
ginning to speak: “I hope I may have the 
sympathy of my audience for I assure you 
that I feel very much cowed.” A laughing 
audience is good soil in which to sow 
seeds that otherwise might fall on barren 
ground. 

The chairman who presented Admiral 
Schley to his audience after the Spanish- 
American War by saying merely, “Ad- 
miral Schley, the man behind the guns in 
the U. S. Navy,” was happy in his words 
as was the Admiral himself when he said 
on arising to speak, in deference to the 
women present, “No man behind the guns 
amounts to much in the navy or elsewhere 
who has not a good woman behind him.” 
Equally happy was the speaker who pre- 
sented Henry Van Dyke during the World 
War as the battling preacher, “a pacifist, 
but one with the emphasis on the fist.” 

A good introduction, then, is one that 
the audience enjoys because of the light- 
ness of its touch, an enjoyment that 
renders the hearers receptive for the ma- 
terial to come. It gives at the same time 
the -résourceful speaker a running start 
without which he is as helpless as an 


automobile salesman who tries to sell a 
car in cold blood without a psychological 
approach and an alert, intelligent “sizing 
up” of his audience. 

A clumsy introduction may, on the 
other hand, wreck a meeting as did that 
of the professor who was assigned the 
task of introducing Lord Aberdeen, an 
English lord, to a provincial audience in 
a western town, the population of which 
had been excited, almost alarmed, at the 
responsibility of entertaining suitably in 
their midst one of noble blood. Never 
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Big-Pay Hotel Job 


Real Estate Salesman Knew Nothing A bout 
Hotel Work, Yet Becomes Manager, with a 
Substantial Increase in Salary 


“T was disgusted with my job, with my earnings, with 
the lack of opportunity and the long hours I had to put 
in to even earn a bure existence as a real estate salesman 
And so when I saw the advertisement, ‘Hotels Call for 
Hundreds of Tratned Men and Women,’ I immediately 
sent for a copy of the Free Book offered. 

“T'll never forget the day that the Lewis Schools’ book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,’ arrived. I read that 
book from cover to cover. Here was everything I 
wanted—good steady pay, unlimited opportunities, 
rich, luxurious surroundings and fascinating work! 
Do you wonder that I enrolled that evening ? 

“soon after completing the Course, the Lewis National 
Employment Bureau put me in touch with a position as 
Chief Clerk. A few months more, and I was offered a 
position as Hotel Manager, with a substantial IN- 
CREASE IN SALARY! 

“Il owe my success to the Lewis Schools. Through 
their training I have been able to win my way to the top 
in this fascinating profession. And all because I clipped 
the coupon the day I read that ad, and sent for their 
literature.” 

W. P. Plymale is typical of the thousands of Lewis- 
Trained men and women who have won quick success in 
the fascinating hotel, club, restaurant and institutional 
field—one of America’s greatest industries. Our FREE 
Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” tells how to 
secure a well-paid | gmc and explains how you are 
registered FREE of extra cost in the Lewis National 
Employment Bureau, which covers the country at 70,000 
points through special arrangement with Postal Tele- 
graph. W. P. Plymale’s story may be YOUR story 
if you will make the same decision TODAY that he 
made a few months ago. Sign the coupon and MAIL IT 
NOW! 





before had they seen such a being. So | 


they passed the buck so far as the public | 


gathering was concerned to the professor. 
Yes, they could safely leave it to him. 


The chosen one stepped solemnly for- | 


ward, related the history of the dis- 
tinguished visitor and guest, and _ ter- 
minated his remarks with these 
words: “The lord will now address us.” 
Into the minds of that audience, God- 
fearing as it was, popped a capital L on 
the word “lord,” and the whole evening 
became a farce. 


As a general suggestion, from which | i 


there are of course exceptions, the best 
and safest thing to do in touching a 
speaker is to act on the admonition that 
Chauncey Depew, master after-dinner 
speaker, once gave a chairman who in- 
quired how to present him: “Don’t at- 
tempt to say much,” replied Depew, “re- 
member I am to make the speech.” 


noble | 


af 





LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Clifford Lewis, President 


Room EG-1351 Washington, D. C. 


) Manager ( ) Purchasing Agent | 
| ) Asst. Manager ( ) Chief Clerk 
( ) Supt. of Service ( ) Chief Engineer 
| ) Steward ( ) Auditor | 
( ) Accountant ( ) Sports Director 
| ( ) Cashier ( ) Banquet Mgr. | 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools, | 
Room EG-1351, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me FREE of charge and without ob- | 
lization, details as to how to qualify for the hotel, 
club, restaurant and institutional field, by spare | 
time study. I am particularly interested in the posi- | 
tions I have checked above. 

| Name...... | 
| Address. - | 
| City 
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Kiwanis Headquarters 




















PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—9I8 F St., 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice 
U.S. Courts and Patent Office 
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Rares ip 
From 
$2 00 
350 ROOMS-350 BATHS 
ONE BLOCK WEST OF 
BLVD.-ON THE GOLD COAST”. 
AMPLE FREE PARKING SPACE 


WILLIAM S. MITCHELL MANAGER 
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Kiwanis Personalities 

Alfred D. Sebastiani, a prominent member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, Quebec, 
has been signally honored by the King of 
ltaly in having conferred on him the decora- 
tion of Commander of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy. When congratulated on his distine- 
tion Kiwanian Sebastiani said: “Such honor 
as I received was as a citizen of Canada, 
where I have resided for twenty-eight years. 
1 have always tried to be a good Canadian. 
The decoration, therefore. is as much my 
adopted country’s as mine, for it gave me the 
opportunity to develop myself.” Kiwanian 
Sebastiani is a leader in the Montreal Italian 


colony. 
sk * 7 


Charles L. Chute, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of New York City, is general secretary 
of the National Probation Association. This 
association has just announced release of their 
1931 Year Book, which points out that hap- 
hazard employment, blind alley jobs and long 
periods of idleness between jobs were im- 
portant contributing factors to crime and 
delinquency in 1931. This association is made 
up of juvenile court judges, probation officers, 
psychiatrists, criminologists, and others in- 
terested in the treatment and prevention of 
crime in the United States. Among other 
causes listed as contributing largely to crime 
and delinquency were the lack of vocational 
guidance and clinical facilities in the schools. 
The association points out that schools for 
the most part are devoting little or no time to 





THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


The Why of Beautification 


By R. J. Drexet 


Landscape Architect: Member, Kiwanis 
Club of Valdosta, Georgia 


T IS my understanding that the first and 
most important object of a good Kiwan- 
ian is the pursuit and encouragement 

of the human and spiritual rather than the 
material values of life. Furthermore, | find 
that this worthy motive permeates human 
agency or organization that has for its pur- 
pose the building of better communities. 
Therefore it should be accepted that these 
human and spiritual values are something 
very necessary and essential to the well- 
being and happiness of mankind. The spirit- 
ual values of beautiful and useful flower 
gardens supply a very human need. 

These human and spiritual qualities are 
within the domain of landscape gardening 
as the definition manifests. Landscape gar- 
dening is the art of improving land for 
human use and enjoyment in such a manner 
as to combine the maximum utility with the 
maximum beauty. 

Taking up first the human need of beauti- 
ful flower gardens we turn to the first page 
of human history. We find the Almighty 
built the first garden, abounding with un- 
alloyed happiness. Can you imagine the 
completeness and masterly beauty of this 
garden? To attempt to do so is but to ex- 
hibit the God-given nature implanted in 
every heart and every age from the begin- 
ning of time to the present day, and that 
is the desire to return to that garden since 
the first man was turned out of it. 

Everybody loves a beautiful flower garden. 
We learn from history all civilized people 
loved a flower garden, for do we not have 
records of all styles of gardens, practically 
one for each race or nation of people, the 
Egyptian style of gardening, the Persian, 
Roman, Japanese, Italian, English and the 
modern styles of gardening? 

In the Bible we have mention of the Hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon built in those days 
by the King Belshazzar for the Queen at an 
enormous expense of slave labor. We also 
learn from history that the great explorer 
Ponce de Leon searched Florida for the 
Fountain of Eternal Youth. 

The spirit of the beautiful flower garden 
is needed more than ever during our modern 


machine age. It is something of spiritual 
value, a haven of rest and escape for the 
weary mind and the harassed nerves of the 
modern business man who spends most of 
the day in the ultra-material routine of his 
Flower gardens make their con- 
tribution as a protection against old age, 
and provide a part of the spiritual values 
so necessary to balance the material sides of 
our experiences. Great poets of the past 
have sought the repose and inspiration of 
beautiful flower gardens and there have they 
composed some of the most beautiful and 
noblest thoughts of poetry. 


business. 


Municipal parks and flower gardens at- 
tract and please in proportion to their beauty. 
Millions of dollars are spent annually by 
visitors to the famed gardens of the world. 
This is also true of the glorified American 
girl. She makes the very best of the prin- 
ciples of personal charm and personal beauti- 
fication. Cosmetics are used, color schemes 
are adopted for clothing and other acces- 
sories, the grace of curve and outline to the 
feminine figure are preserved and accentu- 
ated by the fit of wearing apparel. They 
have found that Hogarth’s line of beauty 
could be worked into their hair. They know 
that these easy-flowing and smooth-curved 
lines are fascinating, attractive and beauti- 
ful to the human eye. These lines of beauty 
were discovered many years ago by an artist 
and have been applied to landscape garden- 
ing as a means of obtaining beauty. 

You become so fascinated by a thing of 
beauty that you forget both time and space 
for the time being. Man is accomplishing an 
escape from the barriers of four walls and 
no doubt this is an index to the degree of 
his happiness. When we have overcome time 
and space for a moment there is a sense of 
having escaped jail—a feeling of release, 
freedom and complete abandon. 

Love for home and its beautiful gardens, 
and close attachment to municipal parks, 
parks lead to 
patriotism and better citizenship. The order- 


school grounds and_ state 


liness of public properties as a part of their 
surroundings has a good effect on physical 
and mental habits. 





the study of the vocational aptitude of the 
pupil, with the result that hundreds of thou- 
sands of children each year enter the in- 
dustrial and commercial fields untrained for 
the keen competition which confronts them. 
Failure in making adjustments between school 
and work often leads to delinquency and 
crime, 

The lack of proper recreation facilities is 
cited as another cause of delinquency and 
crime. It is pointed out that supervised and 
properly directed recreation is needed in every 
community. 

Another cause is the inability of the church 
to hold the young people of today. 

If any Kiwanis clubs are interested, they 
can secure this book from the above men- 
tioned association at 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


Thomas QO. Marshall of the 
Georgia District recently played the part of 
George Washington in a dramatization of the 
first Continental Congress put on by the 
Americus, Georgia, Bar Association. Tom is 
solicitor of the City Court of Americus. 


Governor 


* a * 


For having a perfect attendance record 
covering seven consecutive years, Guy L. 
Stump, secretary of the Huntington, Indiana, 
Kiwanis club, was recently presented with a 
beautiful combination cigarette case and 
lighter by his brother members. Secretary 
Stump is now on his eighth year of member- 
ship and has never missed a regular weekly 
meeting of his Kiwanis club. 

i ee 


Edward C. Broege, Jr., President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Belmar, New Jersey, enters 
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the ranks of young presidents. He is twenty- 
five years old. 
3K a a 


The Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., 
has an eminent member in the person of 
Lieutenant Commander Radford Moses, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, and a past president 
of the club. Graduating from the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis in 1909, he subse- 
quently served on the “Connecticut,” in the 
Atlantic Submarine Flotilla, the Bureau of 
Ordnance, submarine duty over seas during 
the war, as gunnery officer on the “New Jer- 
sey” and the “North Dakota.” He was 
awarded the Navy Cross for services during 
the war. His citation reads: 


“For distinguished service in the line 
of his profession in organizing, equip- 
ping and securing personnel and estab- 
lishing the Repair Base for torpedoes at 
Queenstown, Ireland, which maintained 
in operating condition torpedoes for all 
destroyers in European waters.” 

















Theodore Dahl, Jr. Theodore Dahl, Sr. 


9 
Father-Son 

HE La Crosse, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club 

has discovered a very effective way of 
interesting young men in Kiwanis. It simply 
interests them and secures them for members. 
This mere statement is proven by pictorial 
reproductions as well as this little story. 

This club includes in its membership, 
Theodore Dahl Sr., mortician, and Theodore 
Dahl Jr., student at La Crosse State Teachers 
College, and associated in business with his 
father. Theodore Sr. is the old 
members of the La Crosse club. He knows 
Kiwanis as it is and was very happy to have 
his son assume the responsibility of member- 
ship in Kiwanis. He is a member of the 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child and 
is very much interested in this work. He has 
contributed very liberally of his time and 
money to under-privileged child work. He 
is also a director of the club. 

Ted Jr. will graduate from the La Crosse 
State Teachers College in June and will 
continue in business with his father. Ted 
is a real artist at the piano and is thus 
serving the club in a fine way. The fact 
that he was rated as an all conference 
tackle this fall entitles him to his member- 
ship on the local club’s athletic committee. 
Ted as a new member, is putting the same 
drive into his Kiwanis membership as he 
did into tackle on the La Crosse State 
Teachers College football team. 

The club is very proud of the membership 
of father and son, not merely from the 
standpoint of this relation because they both 
embody the ideals of Kiwanis. 

—G. M. Wirey 
Lieutenant-governor, and 
member of the La Crosse club. 
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Kiwanian A. E. Shepperd of the Kiwanis 
Club of San Jose, California, has been 
elected President of the Santa Clara County 
Fiesta de las Rosas Association. 
another manifestation of the interest San 
Jose Kiwanians have always taken in com- 
munity affairs because with the exception of 
one year a Kiwanian has headed this organi- 
zation. This fragrant and colorful floral fete 
of Northern California will bow to the god- 
dess of spring for the seventh time in its 
history in San Jose, May 19, 20, and 21. 

eS * 


Kiwanian Edwin F. Montgomery 
City, Florida, and local pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church, was selected by a committee 
representing the Woman’s Club, 
Kiwanis Club, the American 
other organizations as the most 
citizen in Lake City. The Lake 
wanians are proud of this honor. 


Legion and 
valuable 
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Loren G. 
Club 


Moore, a member of the Kiwanis 
of Santa Ana, California, has been 


This is | 
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of Lake | 


Elks Club, | 


City Ki- 


made Grand Exalted Ruler of the Elks. In | 


addition five Santa Ana Kiwanians have been 
placed on the Business Stabilization Com- 
mittee of that city. These are O. H. Barr, 
John P. Baumgartner, A. N. Zerman, William 
D. Ranney and James S. Smart. 

* * & 


Kiwanian J. Caldwell Guilds of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Columbia, South Carolina, has 
been elected for the twelfth time as President 
of Columbia College. 


* % a 


The distinct honor of being Commander 
of the Knights Templar of Florida has been 
bestowed upon Kiwanian William L. Mar- 
shall of the Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee, 
Florida. Kiwanian Marshall is also Mayor of 
the City of Tallahassee and a past president 
of the Tallahassee club. 
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Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1932 


Approved by the 


International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 
January 17-23 


United States-Canada Week 
April 24-30 


All-Kiwanis Night 
June 27 


Canadian Citizenship Week 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 26-July 2 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 


September 11-17 


Suggestions on these programs 
will be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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in business through 


STUDY AT HOME 


Look around you—the law-trained man is a leader. 
Not only does a knowledge of law give you the key 
to the right move in business but it makes you a 
leader of men instead of a follower. The whole intricate 
structure of business is based on law. Everywhere, 
you find law-trained men filling the high executive 
positions. Go to school at home—study law nights— 
follow in the footsteps of great men. You can do it 
if you will. 

What Does $10,000.00 a Year 

Require of You? 

Answer that question yourself in light of these facts. 
“In looking over the field,’’ writes a prominent Eastern 
manufacturer, “‘I find that nearly all the positions 
commanding a salary of $10, 000.00 or more are filled 
by men who have studied law.’” Many great corpora- 
tions, for instance the C. & N. W. Ry. Co., Inter- 
national Paper Co., Standard Oil of New "Jersey, 
Packard Motor Co., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., are headed by men of 
legal training. Whether you're in a‘large or small 
company or your own business, you need a practical 
knowledge of law. 

Fit yourself at home—in spare time. LaSalle will 
guide you step by step. Full law course leading to 
LL. B. or shorter business law training. All text ma- 
terial including fourteen volume Law Library. Cost 
low. Terms easy. Write today for our valuable 64-page 
book ‘Law Training for Leadership’’—free. Act now. 


— ee Find Yourself Through LaSalle ———=—= 
LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 1465-LR Chicago 
I would welcome your salary-increas- 
ing plan, together with copy of ‘‘Law 
Training for Leadership,”’ all without 
obligation. 


[-] Law: Degree of LL.B. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: 
If moreinterested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 
0 Business Management Oo sersonmet Menage- 
0) Modern Salesmanship 
0) Higher Accountancy 
() Traffic Management 
0) Railway Station Mgmt, ndence 
O Banking and Finance OK . P. A. Coaching 
0) Commercial Law 0 Business English 
O Industrial Management (© Commercial Spanish 
O Modern Foremanship 0) Railway Accounting 
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Convention — Banquet 


Ladies Night 


JULES 
‘BRAZIL 


| A Complete Night 
of Laughter 
c/o National Broadcasting 
Company 


New York City 
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Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY Saat nag 
Wy atalog ““ 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


500 W. Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL. 









i Dynamic witty speaker for all Kiwanis 
i clubs. Humor with substance. 


| Dr. ST: ANL EY L. KRE BS 
Backto 7 
Peychologi rravel I turer, Author of many 
books, Work endorsed by world authoritic 


and other subj 


j Rea hat Kiwanis clubs say 
Members unanimous that your address | 
was most significant and worth while in 
vears. | hope every club can hear your ad- 1 
| 
' 
| 
} 


dress on ''Constructive Americanism 
Dr. E. Le Roy Dakin, Milwaukee 


Best in years —-Y oungstown, Ohio 
Truthsimpressed us -Council Bluffs, lowa 
Every community needs him—Fargo,N.D 
We want him again -Bethliehem, Pa 
Fine piece of work—Horace W. McDavid 
A knockout—Logan Square, Chicago { 
We need more of the stuff you gave us | 
Elbert Hubbard II., East Aurora, N.Y | 
Ask Kiwanis clubs at Scranton, Columbus, 
| Stamford, Niagara Falis, St. Louis These 
|| comments are from hundreds made by service 
clubs, bankers, lawyers, sales organizations, 
trade association conventions, etc 


Write now for details 
iddress: M. MAIN, Secretary to Dr. Krebs 
Hotel Langwell, 123 W. 44th Street 
New York City, N.Y. 
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Rupture Secret Out 


Newest Suction-Cell System must show 
actual reduction of size ofrupture during 
trial. Noleg straps, leather, springs. Free 
book and guarantee in next mail. Old 
concern— million appliances sold 

NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
8996 New Bank Buliding Steubenville, Ohio 


QUIT 
TOBACCO 


No man or woman 

the harmful effects of ¢ tohenen. 

Don’t try to banish onaided : 
the hold tobacce bas upon you, ’ 
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tobaeco Guarantee. 
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Stricken with a sudden attack of heart 
disease, Kiwanian Thomas James Pardy, a 
former lieutenant governor of the New Eng- 
land District and a former member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
died suddenly on March 17. Kiwanian Pardy 
was born on the Island of Guernsey in the 
English Channel and came to the United 
States about 38 years ago. He was one of the 
best known building contractors 
He built the First Congregational Church at 
Norwalk, Connecticut, a beautiful colonial 
structure, which is the church of the Rev. 
Ernest McGregor, International Trustee. 

He is survived by his widow, two sons, one 
daughter, one brother and nine grandchildren. 


in the east. 





Fishin’ 


By GERALL DOVENSPIKE 


| always go a-fishin’ 
When I’m feelin’ 
Instead o’ sittin’ 
Lookin’ downcast, ’n 
Jist fergit about th’ oats field 
slip down to th’ brook 
’N’ git my fishin’-line unreeled 
fish, ‘n’ look, ’n’ look. 


sorta worn 
wishin’ — 
* forlorn; 


N’ thar, a-waitin’ fer a bite, 
I watch th’ bullfrogs blink, 
"N’ watch th’ 


stickin’ 
th’ stones—'n’ think, ’n’ think; 
N’ then perhaps some lazy tree 

*L drop a leaf into th’ stream 
T’ sail right past what my fish-line be 


While I fish, ’n’ think, ’n 


green moss tight 


* dream. 


N’ then I watch th’ waves dance past 
Sorta playin’ ‘round my line 

Until I almost think at last 
That th’ brook ‘n’ all is mine 
Instead o’ God’s. 

I’m a part 
O° that quiet woodland nook— 

While I’m waitin’ till th’ fishes start 
Kinda nibblin’ at m’ hook. 

’T’s great t’ sit, ‘n’ fish, ’n’ dream, 
*N’ see th’ birds flit by, 

*N’ watch th’ cloudlets in th’ stream 
Kinda mirrored from th’ sky 

Fer that | be, most night till night, 
In a lazy-like position 

"N’ fergit my cares, fer I feel just right 
When I'm sittin’, fishin’. 


I fancy, somehow, 


dreamin’, 





Public Affairs Lectures 
Organized by Berkeley, 
California 

HE Kiwanis Club of Berkeley, California, 


has made plans for a compreliensive series 
of programs in line with a thorough study 


| of the subversive movements against the pres- 


ent form of government. This club has ar- 
ranged for speakers some of the most prom- 
inent men in the West, all authorities on 
the particular subject assigned to them. 


The series was opened by an address on “The 
Theory of the United States 


Government” 








THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


by Professor Samuel May of the Department 
of Political Science of the University of 
California. Other addresses in the series in- 
cluded: 

“Government Ideals” by Professor David 
P. Barrows, former President of the Univer- 
sity of California and at present the head of 
the Department of Political Science; “Com- 
munism in Russia” by Major Overton, a re- 
tired United States Army Officer; “Com- 
munism in the United States” by Earl War- 
ren, District Attorney of that county; “Com- 
munism as Seen by the Police Department” 
by Chief Quinn of the San Francisco Police 
Department; “Communistic Propaganda in 
the United States” by United States District 
Attorney George Hatfield; “Communistic 
Propaganda and How to Recognize It” by 
Walter Peterson, former Chief of Police of 
the City of Oakland; “Communism in Rus- 
Patmount, a native of Russia; 
by Dr. 


sia” by Rev. 
and “Psychology of the Communists” 
Catton. 

It is the feeling of this club that this series 
of talks will be a real contribution to a bet- 


ter understanding of these subversive move- 


ments. 
PnwetSeRU TE 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of Tue Kiwanis Macaztne published Monthly 
at Chicago, Ilinois, for April 1, 1932. 

State of Hinois 
County of Cook | 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles 
Revnolds, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law. deposes and says that he is the Business Mana- 
ger of the Kiwanis Macazine and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief. a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown - the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Re gulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

l. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher. Kiwanis Inte ng oy 520 No. Mich. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Fred. W. Parker, 520 
No. Mich. Ave.. Chicago, LL; Ni: anaging Editor, 
Charles Reynolds, 520 No. Mich. Ave., ry ago, 
lil.; Business Manager, Charles Reynolds, 520 No. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Il 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. Lf owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) Kiwanis International, 520 No. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Il.; William G. Harris, Pres., 
901 Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Harper Gatton, Vice-Pres., 225 West Broadway, 
Madisonville, Ky.; Andrew G. Gaul, Vice-Pres., 
123 King Street, East Hamilton, Ont., Can.; Walter 
R. Weiser, Treas., 422 Silver Beach Ave., Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; Fred. C. W. Parker, Sec’y., 520 No. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, II. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding | per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given: also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

CHARLES REYNOLDS, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of 


March, 1932. 
GEORGE A. SEYFER. 
[SEAL] 
(My commission expires Dec. 28, 1934.) 


> 85. 
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TeYanerliccm Coltran Ble)ichass 
Buying Power 


Garagemenandautomobile dealers every- 
where, no matter what makes of cars 
they handle, recognize one thing—and 
dot tae Cora etlamattlolttuetmeleccae mmc ces elsteert| 
Value for unusually low cost. This is 
Steltitertelemeleer:lel rom devecrementce@ eatehimarehiy 
Perva-tucm olittiemeetee etalemelanericcuriimcicen 
the kind of service cars render and how 
i) bedetmeteteatbertavemaalelttucme Materehs sels 
of an Auburn is known as a shrewd 
buyer—as a man who knows how to 
compare values and get the most for his 
money. When it comes to performance 
—the Auburn owner fears no competi- 


tor. His Straight Eight, with Lycoming 


engine, perfected after eight years’ expe- 


rience, has 100 Horse Power. Its light- 
ning acceleration, and smoother, flexible 
flow of power makes his car a delight to 
drive and insures long life. The twist- 


proof, X-type frame which Auburn 


originated, together with many other ad- 
vancements, means a rigid, super-strong 
cuteatomm cev.lamrle lem comrueriit Colucme late Maver te > 
ability. Then there is Startix, Ride Con- 
trol for the Hydraulic shock absorbers, 
and Dual-Ratio in the Custom Models. 
And in all models: automatic chassis 
lubrication, insulated bodies, no metal- 
omar muscu cmmeltitiriccems darian tete 
muffler, unusually wide doors and seats 
and many, many other advantages that 
make Auburn value the greatest on the 
market. For PROOF of this claim, we 
submit the car ITSELF, with YOU at 


the wheel. 


A Standard Model—127-inch Wheelbase 
Straight Eight 100 H. P. 








FIVE-PASSENGER SEDAN 


Roomy and Comfortable. Custom Model 


Standard Models 8-100: Business Coupe $945; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $995; 4-door Full Sedan $1045; Convertible Cabriolet $1095; Convertible Phaeton 
Sedan $1195; Speedster $1195; 7-passenger Sedan $1245. Custom Models 8-100A: Business Coupe $1145; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1195; 4-door Full Sedan 
$1245; Convertible Cabriolet $1295; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1395; Speedster $1395; 7-passenger Sedan $1445. Prices f. o. b. Connersville, Indiana. Standard 
Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1445; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1495; 4-door Full Sedan $1545; Convertible Cabriolet $1595; Convertible Phaeton Sedan 
$1695; Speedster $1695. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe $1645; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1695; 4-door Full Sedan $1745; Convertible Cabriolet 
$1795; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1895; Speedster $1895. Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, and wire wheels, all models, 
at extra cost. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation. All prices subject to charige without notice. 





















With Unbreakable 
Welded Steel Frame 


Oy 


No More to Pay! 


98 


Complete 
plus 
Small Delivery 
Charge 











Send No Money! See it First! 1 Week's rial! 


Th idea of home rowing has swept over the Free mination Offer 


whole countt Dh teeliliex Corporation of >] 
: Tu 
America was the first to offer the American It Ss FUN mone 


public a good home rowing mach it a really ° Sxpr 

il rice Naturally we pionec h built t R d K F have 
=e sesneendious : Seon af be iness 1 th pode lar O e uce- ee ut ind 
priced rowing machine field, It is this volume which tens! 
permits The Steelilex Corporation of America to | The STEELFLEX Way] *: 


make the most amazing announce 
nent it has ever mack 1 e it put 
rowing machines within the reach automatic “pul i 
of all! princip! resistance, endorsed lead nut Soe to vour command. 














Tait ich a 
ind "DE POSIT the on ‘ 
<PRESS ( SOMPANY. They 


ur deposit for 6 days, subject 





NOW AT LAST you can get a Thousands who “‘hated exercise” now find it fun— Use It a Week at Our Risk 


Steelflex Health Rowboat with rowi the Ste v 














eet par - +] , , ¢ —of it’ leasing you. If after » da: s’ get AL, in your 
unbreakable, welded steel frame iging wa ) , Saeed own home, you are dissatisfied \ it for ANY REASO 
FOR ONLY $2.08! This is not vy down a el t Ane , yr for no reason at all) simply telephone the Express 
‘] “t} Ret ve i is live, and 1 a r et a t ( and they will call for the STEELFLEX and 
a thiimsy t 1roW together ma fell . en ‘ | refu our mon NO SALESMEN WILL CALL 
chine purpose ivy made to i ata the | P ri ‘ it ers ’ ON You do not need to writ e US fora — 
t tis yhacd ipstanti » onde - — cage re ¢ O45¢ W do not receiv a penny unless you are satisfiec 
ow pai e. Itisa solid, substan ial endless 1 ind disma d YOU ar dee. With your STEELFLE X we Willy , 5 - 
home rowing machine which does t stylish a i complete chart of various interesting and enjoy a) 
its work well and tands up! t t the new Steelflex Health a xercises. Act NOW Do not let de lay rob you of! ta — 
' oe io +} + man efits of thece- - 
Phe frame is of welded steel with-  Rowboa ~ a STEELELEX. anette. nea ee 
out nuts or bolt The seat i ! } ever coupon which model you want* ~4 ig 
etabl und~—swell hed c Tr T ( at —and mail it at once, without’? [™¥ <> % 
ew steal . vane Sm : opener this ama , that v money to THE STEELFLEX,, > 
Gos ss There are double actuators with . lat ‘ it 2 CORPORATION OF - 
sh fae sinks ° tension ba j AMERICA, Dept. 595, 1783°% = 
musci : “<TH . x East 11th Street, Cleveland, ny 
back. ind providing the compensatli ’ a t Lhejuir p lroRe. Ot | wilt Standany pull Ohio . 
Lh A AS I eA a eee ee ee Ea = = 





THE STEELFLEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 


e + . and the STEELFLEX w ith Silent ‘Rolling Seat SD NO MONEY! FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





-595,1783 East lith Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











Back and fort e rollin just like on a real the " | Please send me the Rowing Machine checked below | 
fy hel } Se delivery charges collect. I am to have the privilege o 
thant tal | FREE EXAMINATION upon arrival. If pleased with | 
meg a 5 its appearance I will deposit the purchase price with the 
get Express Company, to be held by them for 6 days pending 
i eR meat } ial decision after trying the machine. If I do net | 
enables t »ever n he y to return my money and 
t 1 ] return our rowing machine, they ire to remit to you | 
: - ema . aires , It inderstood there are no further payments of any | 
} + " 
gw 4 ; ra Steelflex Health Rowboat—$2.98 
. | ) Rolling Seat Model—$1.25 Extra 
? *4 ‘ 
. R ‘ i l Name 
S e ¢ ‘ 






dress 


eran 
> 


noiseless. 
Seat Model of the Steelflex 





State. 
Canadian and Foreign Prices on Requé | 


> Cit 
: ' 
ri wboat is on! > >5 more I pre- ] 
terred yust ¢ © t e¢ ° eee a ERS NT NE RENT SERRE RAED 6 SNAIeSR ernest 


wi 


4s $s 


W aon a4 
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